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As Lhe Editor Sees It 





1945 — learned to write it yet? 





We are very happy to welcome Dr. Earl 
K. Hillbrand, Professor of Education, 
Dean of the Extension Division, and the 
doer of a lot of other things at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, to our Advisory Board. 
With an excellent background of American 
and foreign education, successful and 
varied teaching and administrative experi- 
ence, and a long-time and vigorous inter- 
est in extracurricular activities, Prof. Hill- 
brand represents a real addition to our 
official family. 





Limited transportation may handicap 
interscholastic events of all types, but it 
also helps to provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the further development of in- 
trascholastics. 





As we have said before and as we shall 
probably say again, some of the weak- 
nesses of almost any school’s extracur- 
ricular program are due to conscious or 
unconscious duplication of the elements of 
programs of other schools. This is true 
especially if the school whose activities 
are being described is large or well known. 
Obviously, one school’s program, or even 
elements of it, will not necessarily fit an- 
other school any more than one principal’s 
suit, hat, and shoes will fit another prin- 
cipal. They might, but more than likely 
they might not. In short, intelligent 
adaption, not unintelligent adoption, is 
the ideal. 





Considerable national publicity has re- 
cently been given to the plan of the coun- 
ty superintendent who offered to find a 
husband for any teacher who qualified for 
a position in his schools. Frankly, we’d 
be skeptical of the permanent value of an 
admitted husband-looker-upper. In any 
case, we can think of a much more logical 
device for filling his vacancies — an at- 
tractive salary schedule. 





Certainly shortages, frequent changes 
of staff personnel, inexperience, lack of 
sufficient training, and overloading are 
handicapping our extracurricular _ pro- 
gram — but let’s not wail. Let’s take a 
tip from the former students of our school 
who, in all parts of the world, are success- 
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fully meeting situations far more serious. 





Despite considerable progress during 
the past decade, the graduation program— 
the most important single educational 
event in any community in the whole year 
— is still the most amateurishly planned, 
organized, presented, financed, and evalu- 
ated in our entire program. And yours) 
next spring? 





Held indecent and banned by university 
officials, and refused mailing privileges 
by post office authorities, another “col- 
legiate”’ publication has “bit the dust.” 
And those responsible for it? Banned 
from all university activities. Fair 
enough! 





Another project for your student coun- 
cil — the collection and renovation of 
musical instruments for hospitalized serv- 
ice men. Guitars and harmonicas are gen- 
erally considered the most popular, but 
mandolins, banjos, and other smaller and 
easily played music pieces are welcomed. 





Here’s a school practice developing that 
we personally dis'ike to see — the order- 
ing (and of course paying for) of senior 
rings, pins, and invitations by first semes- 
ter high school juniors. Yes, we know 
“there’s a war on,” “help is inadequate,” 
“materials are hard to get,” etc., etc., but 
it is our humble opinion that this kind of 
long-range planning cannot be justified. 
It is too long-range. 





Remember, should you ever disagree 
with the ideas or plans offered in any of 
our articles, and will make a good presen- 


tation of the “anti” side, we’ll be glad to © 


use it. 


A post-Christmas thought. 
ly, a “candle-lighting service” 





Increasing- 
is becoming 


popular in both church and school Christ-_ 
We sincerely hope that 
immediate and } 
permanent death, because it violates all | 
rules of safety in public gatherings. Im- | 
agine what would happen should a bit of | — 
hot tallow fall onto some youngster’s hand, 


mas programs. 


this “service” dies an 





or a lighted candle be dropped, or inad- 


vertently pushed against his clothing! We | 


don’t need a law — only common sense. 
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What Basis for School Activities? 


HY is your extracurricular pro- 
\W/ gram as it is? Did the present ac- 

tivities program of your high school 
develop as a result of conscious profession- 
al planning or did it just happen like 
“Topsy”? Are there other extracurricular 
organizations that you would like to add 
if faculty and students had time to par- 
ticipate without undesirable interference 
with the curricular program? Are some 


of the activities in the school’s present 


program unworthy of the energy, time, 
and cost? Can the school have a better 
program without additional expense? 


The foregoing are some of the questions 
which the alert administrator of the extra- 
curricular program of any school may well 
consider. 


WHAT FACTORS 
HAVE DETERMINED PROGRAMS? 


Varied motives seem to have prompted 
the acceptance of the various extracur- 
ricular activities that constitute the pro- 
grams of each school. The opinions of 
approximately four thousand graduate 
students secured over a sixteen year period 
indicate many reasons that are not de- 
fensible professionally. 


The following are some of the leading 
causes for initiating or continuing activi- 
ties : 

1. Tradition—‘“always had such a club.” 

2. Imitation—‘“‘Podunk has an interest- 
ing one.” 

3. Competition—“We must be _ repre- 
sented in competition. We can win 
our share of contests” (music, debat- 
ing, athletics, etc.) 

4. Teacher’s hobby—“I enjoy it. 
rather good at it. I can show off a 
bit. The children should enjoy the 
opportunity.” 

5. Pupil’s hobby—‘“I like it. Other stu- 
dents should have a chance. Besides, 
I might get to be an officer.” 

6. Money raising—‘We need a new cur- 
tain for the auditorium.” 


I am 


} 7. Advertising school and community— 
it of 


“Even the Chamber of Commerce de- 
mands that we compete (and win).” 





ad- | 8. Popularize school—“If we provide an 
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interesting extracurricular program 
for the pupils as an anaesthetic, they 






WiLiarp WALTER Patry 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


may not notice the imperfections of 
the curriculum.” 


9. Educational needs of pupils. 

Of these nine reasons or bases for the 
activities now in our extracurricular pro- 
grams it would seem that the ninth is the 
only one that is defensible. 

A JUSTIFIABLE BASIS 


Perhaps “tradition” is the weakest ex- 
cuse possible to give in attempting to justi- 
fy continuing a certain activity. Such 
motives as “imitation”, “competition”, 
and ‘“teacher’s hobby” can scarcely be 
pointed to with pride by competent edu- 
cators. Surely free public schools were 
not established for the purpose of “mak- 
ing money’, and the profits from possible 
money-raising activities are pitifully small 
compared to the total school budget, even 
though we sell our educational souls for 
thirty pieces-more-or-less of silver. 


Two of the motives mentioned above fall 
in a doubtful area. Any thoughtful edu- 
cator would agree that all phases, cur- 
ricular and extracurricular, of a school 
program should be carried on in such a 
manner as to reflect credit upon the com- 
munity. But is it ever justifiable to sac- 
rifice the best educational interests of 
young human beings in order to “advertise 
the community”? He is a fortunate school 
administrator who has never compromised 
with his educational conscience when deal- 
ing with problems of athletics, dramatics, 
music, and other similar activities when 
publicity factors are involved. 

The other doubtful motive in this bor- 
derline area is that of “popularizing the 
school.” Is not the ideal situation one in 
which each curricular and extracurricular 
activity is justified by its own merits? 
Can we justify emphasizing certain extra- 
curricular activities just to make the 
school popular in general with pupils and 
patrons so that they will think less critical- 
ly concerning the weaknesses in our pro- 
gram? It would seem best for each ac- 
tivity to be popular with those who engage 
in it because of its special adaptation to 
their desirable development. Others should 
not be required to participate. If critical 
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evaluation does not reveal evidence of sig- 
nificant educational values for an activity, 
it should be eliminated from the program. 
Each activity of the school should justify 
itself. , 

Probably “pupil’s hobby” will almost 
always be classified properly as phases of 
“educational needs of pupils.” They 
would recognize socially desirable hobbies 
of pupils in any case. The more inclusive 
term, then, of “educational needs” of pu- 
pils or “educational values” of the activity 
constitutes the justifiable basis for the 
extracurricular program of the school. 
EVALUATING EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

How may we evaluate each activity? 
How may we determine the values of the 
probable educational outcomes to the pupil 
resulting from his participation in each? 
Analysis of each activity in our present 
program is proposed as a method of evalu- 
ation that is superior to mere opinion. 
Rather, the results of such an analysis 
will serve as bases for a better judgment. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


The analysis of an activity should be 
made by a committee of three, five, or sev- 
en members. The committee may consist 
of teachers or of both teachers and pupils. 
It is essential that members of the com- 
mittee shall have had experience in the 
activity. 

The first step in the analysis is for the 
committee to develop a list of specific ac- 
tivities in which pupils participate and 
which are integral parts of the extracur- 
ricular activity being analyzed. The 
simplest procedure is best. The secretary 
of the committee simply records each 
specific (or sub-activity) as suggested by 
committee members. One_ sub-activity 
suggests another, and a surprisingly long 
list usually results. 

The second step is to group these sub- 
activities under logical headings, such as 
“organization”, “principal activities of the 
extracurricular program”, “duties of the 
sponsor”, and “provisions for housing the 
activity”, and “financing the activity.” 

The third step is to develop and phrase 
the standards that should be followed in 
carrying on each sub-activity. Standards 
for the sponsor, housing provisions, and 
form of organization should also be stated. 


WHY STANDARDS? 


An extracurricular activity is not a pan- 
acea which automatically insures excel- 
lent educational results irrespective of the 
manner in which it is managed. 
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Educational results here are expressed 
in terms of knowledge, habits and skills, 
and attitudes concerning the educational 
objectives of “health”, ‘vocation’, “social” 
and “worthy use of leisure time.” The 
committee should consider whether, and 
to what degree, each sub-activity con- 
tributes to these outcomes and objectives. 
In some instances there will be no contri- 
bution to any outcome pertaining to one 
or another of the generally accepted ob- 
jectives of education. 

Under some circumstances a sub-activi- 
ty of an entire extracurricular activity 
may have a negative influence upon de- 
sirable educational growth. Let us con- 
sider a specific illustration. Suppose that 
an interscholastic basketball game is being 
played before a thousand spectators. Dur- 
ing a “time-out” the waterboy of the home 
team throws a wet towel out to the huddle 
of home high school players. Each wipes 
his face, neck, and arms in turn and the 
towel is thrown back. Or the waterboy 
carries a water bottle out to the huddle, 
and each player drinks from it in turn. 
Or a bucket of water and common drink- 
ing cup or dipper is used. Common sights! 
Here the high school is not only aiding 
the players in acquiring wrong attitudes 
and habits concerning the part of the 
health program concerned with the control 
of communicable diseases, but also affects 
the attitudes toward health of the thou- 
sand spectators. These are but two of 
scores of examples that might be given 
concerning athletics and other extracur- 
ricular activities where mismanagement 
may not only lose the desirable outcomes 
— but also have an undesirable ef- 

ect. 


Standards of procedure concerning each 
sub-activity must be agreed upon before 
the committee making the analysis can 
estimate its educational values. 


FORMULATING STANDARDS 


The standards should be stated positive- 
ly. They should be brief, but should state 


as accurately and clearly as possible just } 


how each sub-activity of the extracurric- 
ular activity is to be conducted. 


Standards should include prescriptions | 
concerning all factors which promise to f 
Some of | 
the factors that may be included in stand- | 


affect the educational values. 


ards are: 


1. Portion of student-body participating : 


actively. 


2. Portion of student-body securing a ret | 
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reational or other educational benefit. 


3. How and where should the activity be 


housed. 


4, Relation of activities of pupils to spon- 
sor supervision. 


5. Manner in which pupil carries on the 
activity involving such items as hours, 
place, health factors, social setting, 
courtesy, promptness, accuracy of 
work, research emphasis or superficial- 
ity, individual enterprise or teamwork, 
and relationship of this sub-activity to 
the extracurricular activity as a whole. 


EXAMPLES OF STANDARDS 


Some time ago the author, with the 
assistance of fifty sponsors of high school 
newspapers winning first honors in the 
national contest, made an analysis of the 
publication of the newspaper. A sample 
sheet of items and standards from this 
analysis may be of interest. 


(Sample Sheet from Tentative Standards) 


“Administering the Publication of the 
High School Newspaper” 


IV. GETTING THE NEWS 
I. Taking care of exchange — 


Every school which publishes a newspaper 
should exchange with other schools. The ex- 
change column should not contain comments on 
the exchange papers but should contain only 
choice news of other schools that would likely 
be of interest to the local student body. Exercise 
of judgment as to the value of news from other 
schools becomes a valuable activity. 

J. Attending and reporting social activities — 

Reporters should not depend on getting their 
information second hand, but should on all occa- 
sions possible attend the events themselves and 
make sure to get every item correct. The writing 
should be done in an interesting manner which 
demands thorough knowledge of the construction 
of a good news story. How to write up a social 
event is an activity well worth while and one 
that many will find occasion to use in later life. 
K. Attending and reporting athletic events — 


This type of news story is different from all 
others*in that there is a special vocabulary used 
The writer needs to 
be able to use this vocabulary in an effective 
manner. He must have well in mind the funda- 
mentals of good sportsmanship and apply them 
in his writing; he must not fail to give opponents 
credit where it is due and refrain from writing 
Up personalities. He should not place undue 
emphasis on individual performance, but rather 
Make team and school loyalty the key note. 

L. Attending and. reporting literary events — 

In reporting literary events the reporter should 
be careful to give the news in a correct and in- 
teresting manner. Whether it be a class play, 
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other form of literary activity, the reporter 
should attend it in order to obtain the details 
correctly. 

M. Who should contribute news — 

Reporters should be appointed from all of the 
four classes. Special reporters should be 
assigned to areas of activity, such as “society”, 
athletics”, etc. Any student in school should 
be invited to report news items to the staff office. 
N. Time and place for news reporting — 

The newspaper staff should be assigned a 
permanent headquarters office. This should be 
used as a center for receiving news items, as well 
as editorial work. All students should be made 
acquainted with the location of this news center 
and of the hours when it is open to receive news 
items. 

IMPROVING TENTATIVE STANDARDS 


If the committee analyzing an extracur- 
ricular activity for the local school are not 
satisfied with their own efforts, they may 
wish to submit their analysis and tentative 
standards to a “jury of experts” for their 
reactions. This jury should consist of 
successful sponsors of that extracurricular 
activity in other selected schools. One 
form to be placed after each tentative 
standard for reactions of members of the 
jury is as follows: 


Do you agree with this standard as stated? 


cia | RCS 
Do you disapprove absolutely of the above 
standard? bi MES a 


If you agree with the standard in part, 
but not in its entirety, kindly write sug- 
gested revision on the back of this stand- 
ard sheet. 


What kinds of reactions from jurymen 
does one receive? A few examples of re- 
actions actvally obtained from the afore- 
mentioned jury of high school newspaper 
sponsors may be of interest. 


The following example illustrates the 
kind of standard given unanimous ap- 
proval: 

III. F. Enforcing news “deadline” — 

Promptness in completing a task is one of 
the important things to be learned in connection 
with newspaper work. It is important, then, 
that there be established a “deadline”, after 
which time news will not be accepted, and that 
this “deadline” be rigidly enforced. 

There was no standard receiving unani- 
mous dsapprova'. The lowest per cent of 
approval was 60 per cent accorded to four 
standards. A copy of a standard least 
favored follows: 

VII. B. Planning campaign — 

The students should be organized into a regular 

subscription campaign before the first issue 
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comes out. A speaker should go to each room, 
making a talk for the paper; and a number 
should visit the homes and business places to 
get subscriptions. Each solicitor should be sup- 
plied with a receipt book, collections should be 
made, and the entire sales campaign put over in 
the shortest possible time. It would be the best 
policy to divide the town into sections, with cer- 
tain students canvassing each section in order to 
avoid calling on the same person more than once. 


A few samples of typical suggestions of 
sponsors regarding improvement of stand- 
ards follow: 

II. C. Duties of the sponsor — 

(tentative standard) 


The sponsor should supervise the production 
in all of its phases: Namely, composition, make- 
up, financing, and distribution. He should select 
the members of the student staff consisting of 
editor-in-chief, business manager, and assistant 
printing shop manager and should confer with 
these three in the selection of their respective 
assistants. Selection and promotion should in 
every case be based upon the relative efficiency 
and capability of the students concerned. The 
sponsor should have the authority to remove any 
student from the staff for any justifiable reason. 


Suggestions for improvement of standard — 
(duties of sponsor) 


1. The sponsor should be relieved of sufficient 
classroom teaching, study hall, or other ad- 
ministrative assignment to partly compensate for 
the long periods of after-school work that must 
be done in the publication work. The sponsor 
should not hold his position under exactly the 
same circumstances as other teachers. He should 
have more privileges, he should be relieved of 
such routine as having a home room that in- 
volves keeping attendance of pupils, and the like. 
Because of the infinite details connected with 
publishing a paper he is heavily burdened and 
should not have as heavy a teaching program as 
other teachers, also. He should not have to teach 
any other subject than journalism in its various 
phases — no English, history, language, “to fill 
in” his program so that he will have just as many 
classes a day and just as many pupils. 


2. The sponsor should not have the mechanical 
details saddled on him; let that be taken care 
of by the printing instructor or head of the print- 
ing shop. If the school has its own print shop as 
your standard provides, the composition and 
other mechanical operations belong there. The 
editorial and advertising departments are enough 
for the sponsor to supervise. 

3. If the editorial and business sponsorship 
are separate, there should be definitely under- 
stood co-operation. It is better to divide finan- 
cial and editorial responsibility and let both 
teachers teach other regular English classes. 
Self-centered specialization is a bad thing on 
the paper, in dramatics, in debate, etc. The 
teacher should have the last word in the choice 
of students for all positions. 

4. It is better for the sponsor to assign the 
stories because staff members are not always 
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wise in judging the capabilities of students. 


IV. V. Writing editorials — 

(tentative standard) 

Editorials should be written to conform to the 
general policies worked out by the staff. They 
should be on subjects common in the lives of the 
students if they are to have the proper influ. 
ence on the actions of the students. They should 
reflect the attitudes of the school as a whole 
and should be well written. Constant interviews 
with the principal and the teachers should be the 
rule in expressing views and suggesting improve- 
ments, so that the policy of the school is carried 
out properly. It is in this department of the 
paper that the greatest good as well as the’ great- 
est harm can be done. For this reason great 
care should be taken by the editorial writers to 
keep in harmony with the underlying principles 
of good conduct. 

Suggestions for improvement of standard — 

(Editorials) 

Every school newspaper ought to carry at 
least one editorial challenging to the intelli. 
gence — not merely promote school spirit. Edi- 
torials should avoid too much preaching. It is 
good for students to write editorials trying to 
interpret news of the country, etc., as “Disarma- 
ment Conference”, “Crash of the Stock Market.” 
This develops better readers of newspapers. 


IV. H. Writing feature stories — 

(tentative standard) 

The most difficult type of story for the high 
school writer is the feature story. It should be 
effective in manner and should have just the 
right amount of human interest without over- 
doing the emotional elements. Only the better 
writers should attempt feature stories, and only 
the best stories should be selected for publica. 
tion. 

Suggestitons for improvement of standard “i 

(feature stories) 

In feature stories, never let the victim read the 
story if it can be helped; at least never calli his 
attention to the story. 


IV. K. Attending and reporting athletic events — 
(tentative standard) 


This type of news story is different from all 
others in that there is a special vocabulary used 
effectively in sport news. 


be able to use this vocabulary in an effective - 


manner. He must have well in mind the funda- 
mentals of good sportsmanship and apply them 


in his writing; he must not fail to give opponents J 
credit where it is due and refrain from writing f 
He should not place undue | 
rather make team and school loyalty the key } 


up personalities. 


emphasis upon individual performance, 


note. 
Suggestions for improvement of standard — 
(athletic reporting) 


In case of a paper published every two weeks, | j 
the event often has to be written up before it” 








The writer needs to 
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| at the start of a week. 


Get an Early Start on Your Yearbook 


N MANY high schools the campaign for 
| subscriptions to the yearbook is prac- 
tically completed in September and 
October, because experience has shown 
rather conclusively that the ideal time for 
such a drive is early in the school year. 
Three advantages may be gained from a 
fall subscription campaign. First, the staff 
soon knows with reasonable accuracy what 
the subscription income is for the year. 
Since the greatest percentage of income, 
usually about 48 per cent, comes from sub- 
scriptions, this is an important factor in 
yearbook budgeting. Financial ruin in 
yearbook work can often be blamed on the 
fact that optimism and business judgment 
have not been synonomous. It is safer to 
budget on the basis of what the subscrip- 
tion income really is than on what the staff 
members think they can sell when the book 
is published. 

Second, by having an early campaign it 
is possible to make a close estimate on the 
number of books to be printed for the 
year. When the yearbook finally goes to 
press in the spring, the staff can order 
printed only books on which down-pay- 
ments have been made. Unsold yearbooks 
pay no expenses, but do incur bills. Too 
often yearbooks come out in the financial 
hole because of unsold books on hand when 
distribution day is over. 

Third, in staging this fall campaign, a 
working cash balance is made available to 
the business staff. If a substantial partial 
payment is required, money is on hand for 
the alert business manager to get cash 
discounts offered for promnt payment of 
bills or for cash in advance. 

Activities sponsors find that fall cam- 
paigns are advantageous because pupils 
still have money from summer jobs. Ifa 
seven-to-ten-day period can be found in 
the school calendar unhampered by rival 
campaigns from the school newspaper, 
football, and basketball, the yearbook drive 
is off to a good start. It is best to open 


_ activity in the middle of one week and have 


the campaign extend over a week-end for 


the reason that on Monday more money is 
| available than on any other day, thanks 


to Saturday jobs and allowances issued 
If the pupil has 
been made aware of the campaign, he will 


_ Set aside money to buy the books during 


the campaign. The drive should be short 
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and intensive; extensive drives accomplish 
nothing and lag in interest. Under no 
circumstances should the deadline for sales 
be extended. If the staff continues to sell 
the yearbook after the time limit, it will 
be increasingly hard to sell books in sub- 
sequent years. A second campaign of 
three or four days open only to those 
pupils who enter at mid-year should close 
the sales efforts early in the second 
semester. 

In order to motivate early collections, 
many staffs increase the price of the book 
if not paid for by a certain date. For in- 
stance, if paid for in October, the price 
might be $1.25; in February, $1.50; and 
in June, $2.00. Another system might be 
to have the book se!l at $1.50 if cash is paid 
in the fall or for $2.00 if the book is bought 
on installments during the year. 

Of course, there is nothing like a con- 
test to stimulate prompt payment. Many 
schools have popularity contests. A vote 
stub is attached to each subscription blank, 
and the winning boy and girl reign at a 
dance or party climaxing the subscription 
campaign. 

The success of any campaign depends 
upon good advance planning. To lead up 
to the subscription campaign, stories 
should be released early in the year to the 
school newspaper and to city and com- 
munity papers. News stories can be writ- 
ten on the names and positions of the staff 
members, the theme of the book, the plans 
for the inclusion of all pupils in the book, 
the interesting features which the book 
will contain, the history of the annual, 
the past awards in competition, the an- 
nouncement of the dates of the sales cam- 
paign, the pictures of the candidates in 
the popularity contest, the report of the 
progress of the campaign, the goal set, the 
awards to be made to salesmen, and the 
dance or party climaxing the campaign. 

An effective campaign often utilizes a 
theme, perhaps one connected with the 
theme of the yearbook. As any politician 
knows, slogans are stimulating. Slogans 
such as “A Million Dollars Worth of Mem- 
ories for One Dollar and a Half” stick in 
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the mind. They may be carried out in 
showcase displays and _ bulletin-board 
posters. 


It is well to launch the campaign with 
a “bang-up” assembly program. Clever 
quiz programs, skits, theme songs, or 
whatever the trend of the times suggests 
can be featured along with pep talks on 
the outstanding features of the book and 
how to subscribe to it. 


The assembly program should be fol- 
lowed by eager solicitation by picked sales- 
men either at booths in the halls, or cam- 
pus canvass, or by solicitation in home- 
rooms. Salesmen should be selected care- 
fully because much of the success of the 
campaign depends on their activity. The 
salesmen may be identified by tag so that 
they can be spotted easily. A chart show- 
ing the progress of the campaign should 
be put in a conspicuous place. This may 
be the much-used thermometer or some 
variation such as a balloon ascension, race 
track, football game, or clock. 


During the campaign it is well to re- 
mind the student body constantly by such 
advertising schemes as signs on the class- 
room. blackboards in colored chalk, signs 
on the campus, banners across the hall- 
ways, broadcasts over the public-address 
system, handbills, tags, pins, buttons, book 
jackets, stickers, blotters, sandwich men, 
messages in the morning bulletin, special 
talks by staff members, and talks by sales- 
men. 


Recognition should be given to the sales- 
men for their good work. All human be- 
ings like to be praised. It usually pays 
dividends to offer prizes to salesmen, per- 
haps in the form of part payments on a 
yearbook. Other awards given are dance 
tickets, football or basketball tickets, cups, 
pennants, theater tickets, etc. 

Recently at the Thomas Carr Howe 
High School in Indianapolis, Indiana, the 
campaign for our 1945 yearbook was com- 
pleted. The annual drive started on a Wed- 
nesday with an all-school assembly pro- 
gram during which the yearbook editors 
told of plans for this year’s book. Year- 
book agents were presented and given tags 
to wear. Campaign speeches were given 
for the candidates in the popularity con- 
test. The grand finale was a dramatic 
unveiling of a ten-foot enlargement of the 
cartoon character, Howie Hornet, ani- 
mated school emblem, which will be fea- 
tured in the 1945 book. 

On the afternoon of the day of the 
assembly program a meeting was held with 
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the salesmen. At this time they were giv- © 
en instructions on sales solicitation. Dur. — 
ing the campaign each agent received 
daily through his home-room teacher a 
sales envelope. On the back on this was 
the agent’s name and home-room number, 
together with a mimeographed form for 
recording daily sales totals. Inside was 
a mimeographed instruction sheet and a 
serially-numbered receipt book. Each day 
the envelope containing the records and 
the money was brought by the agent to the 
yearbook office, where it was left with the 
business manager for checking. The busi- 
ness manager checked the reports, de- 
posited all money daily in the school of- 
fice, and distributed the envelopes to the 
teachers’ boxes for the next day’s sales. 


During the eight days of the campaign, 
bulletin boards and showcases carried 
messages about the yearbook. One of the 
most successful showcases was one con- 
taining each day a picture of an upper- 
classman together with his testimonial 
telling of the greatness of Howe’s All- 
American yearbooks. A few years ago a 
peephole showcase of yearbook pictures 
aroused great interest. 

The climax of the yearly campaign was 
the Brown and Gold Dance at which the 
winners of the popularity contest led the 
— march as Brown Boy and Golden 

irl. 

' After the campaign was over, the busi- 
ness manager filed the remaining forms, 
3x5 cards, alphabetically under each home- 
room number ready for distribution day 
next May. Then work was undertaken to 
replace the tentative budget by a more 
definite one. Then it was known what the 
subscription income was for the year and 
how many books needed to be printed. 
Also cash was on hand to get discounts 
for prompt payment of bills and for pay- 
ments in advance. 

Knowing the exact financial status is 
important. Even though one might pub- 
lish a clever yearbook, it will not be a com- | 
plete success unless it is a financial suc 
cess. 
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If one did not learn to enjoy play when 4 — 
child, it is not too late at any age. The day has § 
arrived when many people feel embarrassed | 
when they do not know how to take part in some | 
sport.—Dr. Maude L. Etheredge. tT 
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“Music has played its vital part in wartime all | 
through history. During the first World Wat, pI 
music did as much as anything else to keep our § 
country’s morale to its heartwarmingly high — 
level.”—Walt Disney. 
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and other hin- 
| drances must be 
} whittled away by 


engineers. 


Synchronizing Speech Methods 


I 
APPLICATION 
TO SPEECH CORRECTION 
AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


A. SYNCHRONIC PATTERN IDEAL: 


Normal Speech Reflecting a 
Well-integrated personality. 


ICTAPHONE research long ago dis- 
D covered that the human voice, when 

electrically amplified, sounds dis- 
torted. Harsh overtones blur out the 
meaning. 

And so it has become a challenge to 
dictaphone engineers. A _ challenge to 
eliminate those overtones. They have pro- 
ceeded to the task like so many dwarfs, 
eager to sculptor the sound waves .. .“‘to 
trim away a resonance here .. . step up 
atone there... until every syllable can be 
understood by the secretary who listens 
and types.”” Not 
to reproduce 
with absolute fi- 
delity. No, rather 
to make each syl- 
lable understand- 
able — that is 
their purpose. 
And it is the pur- 
pose of synchron- 
ic speech instruc- 
tion. The syn- 
chronic method is 
concerned with 
the elimination of 
personality blocks 
as well as mere 
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REMODEL STUDENT’S PERSONALITY 


This is more than an ordinary problem 
in engineering. It is a problem in human 
engineering. It is a problem confined not 
only to the few moments when the stu- 
dent is actually on the stage, in public, but 
to his whole private life as well. For in- 
deed, speech, whether public or private, 
can never adequately be any more or less 
than the character of the person it repre- 
sents, 


That suggests synchronic development 
of all factors in the student’s speech. Tech- 
niques should be developed simultaneously, 
not studied as isolated subject units. The 
steps to that development are two: 

A. Establish a pattern ideal. Give the 
student a clear picture of what is expected 


‘Cometeny. Dictaphone Corp. and McCann-Erickson, 
ne. 
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in the finished product. 
CLARIFY OBJECTIVES 

If the student doesn’t know what he 
wants, he cannot work for tt. 

This important task of clarifying prob- 
lems is too often ignored by the instructor. 
Here is the situation, briefly — a master- 
piece of illumination: 


“What makes the lamb love Mary so?” 
the scholars asked the teacher. 

He paused a moment, then he tried to 
diagnose the creature. 

“Q pecus amorem Mary habit omnia 
temporum.” 

“Thanks, teacher dear,” the scholars cried, 
and awe crept darkly o’er ’em.’ 


B. Include in the rehearsal procedure 
the same skills and attitudes desired in 
the finished product. 


SIMULTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT 
It means that those skills and attitudes 
must be developed simultaneously. The 
skillful combination of skills is just as 
important as the actual skills themselves. 
The activity area in this development 
includes: 
I. Correction and Personal Improvement 
II. Persuasion 
III. Interpretation 
The pattern ideal for the first of these, 
correction and personal improvement, 
should be no less than normal speech re- 
flecting a well-integrated personality. 
“PHASE-INSTRUCTION” INADEQUATE 
But no personality can become well- 
integrated if the speech instruction to 
build it is nothing more than a little dab- 
bling with an isolated unit here, or a 
hurried eleventh-hour rehearsal there. 
The “phase-instruction” method of in- 
dustry is inadequate when applied to the 
human personality. It limps even in in- 
dustry itself. The story is told of an eld- 
erly worker who was publicly feted for 
his long years of faithful service in mak- 
ing one small part of a certain item of 
manufacture. Called upon “to say a few 
words,” he confessed that he hadn’t the 
slightest notion of its significance in the 
total manufacturing process: “That gad- 
get? — Well, I’ll be darned if I know 
what it’s for!” 
OVER-SPECIALIZATION DANGEROUS 


It was Col. Chamberlain who recently 
deplored the trend toward specialization 
in the field of medicine. He saw the pro- 
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fession gradually being divided into spec- 
ialist groups, each concerned with a cer- 
tain organ of the body. 

He tells the story of a patient who was 
sent to one of the great diagnostic centers, 
After being kept there for weeks, that 
patient finally made the following indict- 
ment: “My heart was studied, my stomach 
was pumped and X-rayed, my kidneys 
were attacked from every angle. I had doc- 
tors for every organ in my body, but no 
one paid any attention to me. and the re- 
sult was as beautiful and complete a set of 
negative reports as I ever saw.’” 

A wiser doctor of a generation ago 
made no such omission. He knew the 
patient’s financial status. The marital 
woes. The credit rating. Yes, and even 
the character of the patient. As Col. 
Chamberlain adds, “Intuitively he prac- 
ticed psychosmatic medicine.” 

It was a synchronic approach to the 
problem. 

ATTENTION TO “ME” 

What indictment will the student bring 
against instruction that turns him out no 
better than the “Lost Angel” of the Pick- 
ering Institute? That disillusioned child 
had absorbed all that the “Institute” had 
to offer. But there had been an important 
omission in her education. She had not 
learned to synchronize isolated bits of 
information. She had no perspective. 

A high school student recently made 
this comment on the study of English: 
“They all show us how to take a sentence 
apart. I’d like to find a teacher who can 
show us how to put one together!” 

Another student was misled by the div- 
ision of education into courses. She saw 
them as isolated subjects to be “taken” | — 
and forgotten. The idea of continuous | — 
education was foreign to her. Here is the 
conversation which resulted when she was 
seated next to a prominent scientist: 

“What do you do?” 

“T study biology.” 

“Q-0-0-0, biology... 
year!” 














. I finished that last | 







SHORT-CIRCUITS 


So superficial has the treatment of 
language become that words have gradual } 












ly been emasculated. They are only labels | 3 
to be hurried over. They are semantic] | 
blanks. The emotional content of them is | “ 
lost on the printed page. This sketchy, | 
rapid method of “eye exercise” on the | 
“Author unknown. From ‘Book of Humorous q 2 





Verse’’, by Carolyn Wells, Halcyon House. 





8F'rom an address on the effect of emotion on bodily 
function, to the Utah Medical Association. j 
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printed page masquerades under the title 
of “reading education.” 


“TRAINED” VS. UNTRAINED SPEAKERS 


Another unfortunate aspect of the 
“hurry” school is the type of speaker it 
turns out. All too frequently it is the 
untrained speaker who gets closer to his 
audience, who radiates genuine warmth, 
sympathy, and understanding. Something 
has been omitted in the preparation of 
this “trained” speaker who is such a dis- 
appointment to his audience. Preoccupa- 
tion with composition may leave him cold 
in adapting to the changing moods of an 
audience. Preoccupation with vocal prob- 
lems may leave him intoxicated with the 
sound of his own voice. He may be so 
concerned with the niceties of expression 
that his method calls attention to itself — 
and so defeats its own purpose. Obviously, 
it is too late for him to combine various 
speech skills and attitudes at the very 
moment when he actually faces the audi- 
ence. He has never been shown the way 
to reach that synchronization. 


COMPOSITE SPEAKER NON-EXISTENT 


To add to his confusion in the prepara- 
tion period comes the concept of the 
speaker as served a la carte by the author 
of his speech textbook. 

It seems the usual procedure of the text- 
book author to collect all the desirable 
qualities of all the successful speakers of 
history. The theory seems to be that if 
the student speaker assumes as many of 
these qualities as possible, he too will be 


successful. Yet in many cases, these quali- - 


ties are merely surface symptoms of other 
hidden qualities and methods. Those 
speakers may have been successful in spite 
of their surface manners, not because of 
them. 


Photography has produced that side- 
show monstrosity, the “composite pic- 
ture.” Several photos are printed on top 
of one another, then blended and shaded. 


hat last | It is delightful fantasy. 


} does not exist. 


nent of | 
pradual- | 
ly labels 
semantie | 
them is | 


But the “composite speaker’ simply 


BEGIN WITH THE STUDENT 
“Carry me any place you want, but first 
you’ve got to start with me.” 
Indeed, like Poyeye, the student can add, 
“Lam what I am.” 
He exposes himself. 
He knows the instructor can flip around 


7 trying to decide where to start, what page, 
What textbook, what chapter. 


He knows some instructors are helpless 


* 
aes 


unless they can begin in a certain spot. 
He knows, too, that some are not adapt- 
able enough to sense the spontaneous en- 
thusiasm of the moment, and to utilize it 
when it appears. He knows such instruct- 
tors must have everything “cooled off” 
first. And often it stays just that way. 


SYNTHETIC PERSONALITIES FAIL 


Lee Travis observes that the speaker 
“exposes in a very telltale way his feel- 
ings, emotions, and philosophies of liv- 
ing.’ If that truth alone could be brought 
across to the student, it would justify all 
the time spent on it. 

The student will not have far to look. 
Ray Reynolds describes the television 
screen as “so intimate and direct” in its 
contact with its subject that “the weak 
spots of a personality are highlighted 
mercilessly. Television is unkind to syn- 
thetic personalities expanded by publicity 
to ten times normal size. Television ex- 
plodes them. The contact of the (tele- 
vison) screen is too intimate.’” 

Lou Frankel says the handwriting is on 
the wall for present screen and radio 
celebrities.’ 

Howard Blakeslee, Associated Press 
Editor, tel!s a little story of an actual tele- 
cast: “A production executive visited the 
Dumont Television studios here one day 
when a score of girls were in for tests. 
Sam Cuff, in charge of program research, 
asked him to pick the best qualified girl in 
person and in television. The executive 
looked at the girls lined up in the studio 
and made his choice. On the television 
screen he elected a different girl — and 
she was one he hadn’t even noticed in the 
line-up.” 

On another occasion he relates that one 
of the studios, searching for a television 
announcer, tested all its radio men and 
found them unsatisfactory. They finally 
found the best television personality — in 
a page boy. 

“The television screen is more intimate 
than either stage or silver screen. The 
iconoscope digs right down into personali- 
ty.” Conclusion of Mr. Cuff. 

“Honest personality is dynamite on the 

(Continued on page 182) 


‘A Point of View in Speech Correction. Evaluation 
of Speech in the Educational Process. (Nich- 
ols) page 127. 


5Television — Marvel Into Medium. ‘Theatre Arts 
Monthly,’’ Vol. XXVI, No. 2, pp. 121-6. 


**Who Will Survive Television?’ Pic Magazine, 
October, °44, p. 8. 


7™‘Personality Big Factor in Success of Television.” 
Salt Lake Telegram. 
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Assembly Program 


T PRESENT there is an emphasis 

upon assembly programs in which 

the audience participates. Programs 
based upon group singing and question- 
and-answer programs are of this type. 
There are, in addition, numerous other 
musical activities which may be engaged 
in profitably. There has been in the past 
an attitude of mistrust toward this type 
of program. There is no reason to fear 
it unless the entire program of the school 
tends toward a laxity of what we once re- 
ferred to as “discipline.” One teacher 
expressed her situation aptly when she 

id, “If we permitted our children to en- 
gage in these activities, we’d have a 
genuine rough-house.” Under such a 
condition this type of assembly will 
not succeed, but this very condition seems 
to indicate that drastic changes are needed 
somewhere, somehow, and in a hurry. The 
success of an assembly in which the audi- 
ence participates depends to a large de- 
gree upon the interest shown by the stu- 
dent body, and above all, to what degree 
they plan and execute it. 

Musical activities of the type to follow 
may be prepared for in music classes, or 
the assembly committee may choose those 
they believe of most interest to the group, 
or various activities may be prepared as 
need is felt for experience in given fields 
of music theory or appreciation. 


Lesson in Rhythm. The purpose of this 
activity is to lighten the task of the teacher 
whose duty it is to acquaint the beginning 
rhythm band leaders with the rudiments 
of beat and time. Primary children are 
imitative to a large extent and will follow 
an example set by older students in beat- 
ing time by clapping hands for 1-2-3, or 
1-234, or 1-2-34 rhythm. Variations of 
this scheme are beating time to singing, 
instrumental music, or recorded music. A 
further variation which might be used to 
advantage is marching while keeping time 
with the hands. This lesson in rhythm 
may be complicated further by varying 
time quite frequently. With an example 
set, primary children can keep time cor- 
rectly in a much shorter time than ordi- 
narily thought. 


Musical Biographies. There are any 
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Using Music Effectively in the 
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number of methods of presenting this type 
of program. Usually works of a composer 
are played in sequence, beginning with 
those of his works which are least known, 
After each selection is played, the students 
write a composer’s name. The last selec- 
tion played is, of course, one exceedingly 
well-known, so that each student is able 
to identify the particular composer. Any 
student who identified the correct com- 
poser after hearing the first selection is 
permitted to give to the audience any facts 
he has in mind about the particular com- 
poser or any of the works heard. The 
presentation may be by instrument, single 
or ensemble, or by recording. 


Music Memory Contest. Many ways of 
organizing this are practiced in vari- 
ous localities. University Interscholastic 
League (Texas) rules and suggestions are 
the most complete and detailed found any- 
where. This contest will extend over a 
long period of time. Plan for several 
listening periods followed by discussion 
by someone who knows what it’s all about, 
then check on mastery of one section ata | 
time. Music appreciation classes can be | 
of great help in planning the details of 
this contest. 

A Musical Story. This activity can be 
presented in two ways. The most often 
used method is that of reading a question 
which can be answered by the title of a 
song. Another way is to relate a story 
which includes song titles. Whenever one 
of these titles is reached, the selection is 
played on the piano. The audience then 
writes the title. This should not be at- 
tempted without careful practice on the f 
part of the reader and the pianist. The | 
effect will be anything but profitable if | 
the reader’s pause is followed by a wild | 
groping on the part of the pianist for | 
music fitting into that particular break. } 
To be effective, this activity must be kept | 


moving. F 
This is similar to the { 






















Who Am I? 
musical story, but the questions asked 
must be answered with the name of 4 § 
character from a song. A variation is t0 
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require that the question be answered by 
singing a phrase of the song including the 
name of the character. The questioner 
must be chosen with care. He must know 
the song when he hears it. Also, the ques- 
tions must be read aloud several times in 
order that the questioner may learn what 
stress is necessary to make the question 
most dramatic, effective, and interesting. 


Identification of selections. This can 
be a part of the training for the music 
memory contest. Again, any number 
fairly well known may be used. There is 
no rule setting up any kind of selection as 
the standard to be followed. Vary the 
selections used for identification. There 
is no harm in following “Three Blind 
Mice” with “The Spring Song.” It is 
doubtful that permanent damage results 
from such mental gymnastics, unless it is 
in the esthetic senses of the music teacher. 
In this contest, stage or recorded music 
may be used, but the order of arrange- 
ments should be definitely planned. Gaps 
in presentation tend to yawn like chasms. 


Theme Recognition. First identify the 
theme of the selection by playing the rec- 
ord or by having the performer repeat it 
several times. Then have the selection 
played in its entirety, with the audience 
giving a predetermined signal when the 
theme recurs. To avoid the tendency to 
follow the leader, ask the students to close 
their eyes, then hold up their hands each 
time the theme is played. Until everyone 
is reasonably sure of the theme, it is better 
to let them keep their eyes open in order 
that they may be helped by those around 
them who are more adept at recognizing 
the theme recurrence. 


Instrumental Recognition. For ordi- 
nary use, begin with an actual instrument 
playing backstage, longer selections at 
first, then gradually decreasing the num- 
ber of sounds made. Next try recognition 
of instruments from recorded selections. 
A preview of the selection chosen is a 
necessity, or there may be embarrassing 
moments when the time comes to check 
the cards on which were given the names 
of the instrument. 


To add a spelling lesson to this, wheel 
ont a portable blackboard, write the names 


be kept ; of instruments on it, and after identifica- 


to the 


tion for a time with the help of the writ- 
ten names, erase them. It is essential that 
the leader of this activity be sure of the 
correct spelling of these words. 

A further simplification may be of in- 
terest to those of the upper primary and 
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lower elementary divisions. A shadow- 
graph may be prepared so that the stu- 
dents may see the shadow of the per- 
former and his instrument. Students of 
this age are better able to place the sound 
and name of an instrument in the correct 
category when there is a visual image be- 
fore them. 


Rhythm Identification. The various 
rhythms must first be demonstrated and 
explained. Then practice may be given 
in the simpler ones, gradually working up 
to the more tricky ones. When the contest 
is to begin, various rhythms are played 
with an opportunity for the audience to 
identify them. This may be done by writ- 
ing the proper identification on slips of 
paper, or, in small audiences, volunteers 
may answer. Again the leader must be 
sure of the rhythms to make a success of 
this activity. 

Relative Pitch Recognition. One note 
is struck on the piano or another instru- 
ment as the beginning note. Then a note 
above or below it is sounded. According 
to a predetermined signal, the audience 
identifies the second note as below or 
above the first. In small audiences, sit- 
ting or standing might be used as signals. 
In larger audiences, raising a fist or the 
hand with the palm flat might be used to 
advantage. In a contest of this type it is 
he!pful to place on the stage or some other 
prominent place before the audience two 
people labeled “below” and “above,” each 
giving the sign for use in each case. After 
each recognition of pitch, a new beginning 
note is given. At first the contest is kent 
easy by making the range wide. Later the 
range mav be narrowed to make the choice 
more difficult. 

Ouestion and Answer. This is similar 
to both the musical story and the game of 
“Who Am I?” but both the question and 
the answer must be in the form of a song 
title or a phrase from a song. The ques- 
tion is played on the niano, and the answer 
is written on a card. For example, “Would 
vou like to swing on a star?” could be an- 
swered with “Every night about this time” 
or “If I had a million dollars.” Greatest 
entertainment is in re-reading the ques- 
tions. then having a number of the mem- 
bers of the audience read their answers to 
the question. 

Rhythmic Gym. This activity may be 
engaged in when there is a limited num- 
ber of students present. With a good 
leader on the stage, various exercises may 
be set to music.’ The leader should dem- 
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onstrate to the pianist beforehand exactly 
what exercises he plans to have the group 
engage in, so that the rhythm necessary 
can be provided. For example, an exercise 
that consisted of three movements would 
clash drastically with a 1, 2, 3, 4 rhythm. 
The audience need not be worked to the 
point of exhaustion — heads can be rolled 
and wrists and ankles wriggled in time to 
music. 

Convention of Great Musicians. Make 
up a convention of eight or ten of the 
world’s best known musicians. Each char- 
acter may give a brief sketch of his life, 
and the most important of his works. The 
audience is to identify the composer, then 
exchange cards and mark. 

Good vs. Poor Popular Music. Play ten 
selections, e.g., last Saturday night’s hit 
parade tunes, on the recording machine, 
and evaluate each selection in terms of 
rhythm, tonal quality, and probability of 
retaining public favor. There should be 
one critic for each selection. Criticism 
implies two angles — the favorable and 
the unfavorable. 


Kitchen Band Program. Everyone is 
familiar with the general procedure of 
this, for it has been a favorite of the stu- 
dent body for many years. Novelty of 
effects determines the success of this pres- 
entation. New and different effects may 
be secured by using jars filled with vary- 
ing amounts of water; vacuum jugs; 
wooden articles; pasteboard boxes filled 
with beans. Noise is easy to produce, but 
the fun begins when those insignificant 
sounding noises appear all alone, e.g., in 
one dramatic pause, a tiny squeak of a 
spoon down the side of a bottle causes mer- 
riment all out of proportion to the intensi- 
ty of the sound. These effects should be 
planned, not accidents — accidents have 
a way of not happening at the most ef- 
fective moments. 


The games, “Convention of Great Musicians,”’ 
and “‘Good vs. Poor Popular Music,’”’ were suggested 
by McKown, Harry C., Assembly and Auditorium 
Activities, pp. 108-110, although variations were 
made in method of presentation or material to be 
included. 





What Basis for School Activities? 
(Continued from page 166) 


takes place, otherwise it is stale. In this case 
effort should be put on advance story. In re- 
porting athletic events the special vocabulary is 
badly overdone. Most sport writers (apprentice 
hands) have nothing else. The best sport writers 
evolve a fresh vocabulary. It ill behooves us to 
recommend jargon. Sport writers on the best 
city newspapers know they must play up individ- 
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uals. Readers will not read accounts of a good 
team. They want names. 

In revising tentative standards due con- 
sideration should be given to all sugges- 
tions. Obviously the responsibility for 
final decisions must rest with the local 
committee since the members of the jury 
of experts may disagree. 


While use of a jury of experts to supple- 
ment the judgment of the local committee 
undoubtedly improves the quality of stand- 
ards and of the entire analysis, it would 
be a mistake to conclude that a local analy- 
sis should not be made unless the supple- 
mental study with the co-operation of 
other sponsors can be conducted. A study 
by a local committee is highly beneficial 
to the professional improvement of its 
members. A local analysis is certainly 
superior to tradition, or to imitation, or 
to teacher preference as a basis for selec- 
tion of extracurricular activities for the 
local program. 


Some of the factors that should help to 
determine local suitability are: (1) edu- 
cational values; (2) interests of pupils; 
(3) climate; (4) housing facilities, such 
as availabilty of an auditorium or stage, 
science laboratories, a gymnasium, inter- 
esting geological formations and terrain; 
(5) availability and cost of equipment, 
such as band or orchestra instruments 
(not individual), radio sending and receiv- 
ing sets, football equipment, etc.; and (6) 
size of school. 


Apparently it is more desirable to foster 
one each of six different types of extra- 
curricular activities than six activities of 
the same type. In any case it seems ap- 
parent that it should be profitable for 
committees of teachers and pupils to study 
their own programs, analyze the activities 
in operation and those under consideration 
for adoption, and then make recommenda- 
tions. 





We have learned in grief what happens to a 
world that has strayed too far from its moral 
purpose. All men desire life and we have lately 


seen that a social order without moral purpose — 


fails to sustain life. Therefore we must strength- 
en our pose. The duty to take a lead in this re- 
form is put upon us Americans because of our 
long good luck. This means that America must 
grow up fast. The process may not be as hard 
as it sounds, for we are living in a forcing house 
of history. The heat is on us and we must either 
grow quickly or die. The time for the second- 
rate is past. In an apocalyptic day, fate itself 
calls the bluff. q 
HERBERT AGAR, A Time for Greatness ~ 
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Are High School Basketball Tournaments 


Injurious to Health? 


HE tremendous early growth of com- 
petitive sports in high schools in Cal- 
ifornia was not favorably received by 

many educators, with the result that 
state championships were eliminated and 
tournaments legislated against. Competi- 
tive athletics in California have been 
localized. Naturally, basketball tourna- 
ments have been eliminated. 


What appeared to be the most valid ar- 
gument against tournament play was the 
supposition that it was injurious to health 
and would result in permanent harm to 
the participant. The purpose of this study 
is to determine the validity of this concep- 
tion. In consideration of the importance 
and stress placed upon basketball by our 
youth, it is important that we know 
whether basketball is undermining the 
hea'th of those who played it in the early 
days. Have factual results borne out this 
supposition? 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


A good subject to study was the Nation- 
al High School Basketball Championship 
tournament held at University of Chicago 
starting in 1917. I choose this tournament 
because it inculcated all the supposed evils 
known against tournament play that the 
“de-emphasizers” of competitive sports 
could wish for: Three games were played 
in one day. A player was subjected to 
high emotional strain because of the close- 
ness of competition and tremendous rival- 
ry, jong hours of travel, high school games 
played in twenty-minute halves, only three 
time-outs without penalty allowed during 
the entire game — to mention a few of 
what appeared to be bad features. 

Amos Alonzo Stagg was director of ath- 
letics at University of Chicago at that 
time. He has supplied me with the names 
of the semi-finalists of the first year of 
the tournament, 1917, and those of 1920, 
1921 and 1922. The tournament was not 
held in 1918 and 1919 because of the war. 
This group, then, provides the oldest liv- 
ing high school group it is possible to sur- 
vey which was national in scope. 


THE QUESTIONS 


1. What were the after-effects upon 
those who actually participated in the 


| tournament? 2. What is their physical 
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status today? 3. Have they suffered any 
ill effects from this early competition? 4. 
Do they still believe in tournament compe- 
tition? The questions were worded so as 
to determine their reactions to these four 
queries. 
STATISTICAL RESULTS 

From this group of 16 teams given, a 
group of 101 names was obtained. We re- 
ceived rep'ies from 61. Some of these boys 
played in more than one national tourna- 
ment; therefore, there will be more than 
61 answers to some of the questions. 


Ages at the time of participation in the 
tournament range as follows: 


2 boys were 14 years old 
2 boys were 21 years old 
The mean was 18 years old 
16 boys played in 1917 
18 boys played in 1920 
16 boys played in 1921 
20 boys played in 1922 


The ages of these participants today 
range as follows: 


1 is 36 years old 
5 are 46 years old 
The mean is 40 years old 


The playing-time in the tournament of 
the regular players ranged from 120 to 320 
minutes for the tournament, which was 
an average playing time of 177 minutes 
per contestant. I might say here that in 
1917 the tournament was played in 2 days, 
and was increased to 4 days in 1922. There 
were only 7 out of this group who had not 
had a physical examination by a physician 
during the last four years. Out of the 61 
questionnaires, there was not one who 
claimed any physical weakness as a result 
of basketball play or tournament partic- 
ipation; however, there were 5 partic- 
ipants who had experienced physical dif- 
ficulties but did not lay them directly to 
the tournament. One of these reported a 
sacro-iliac aggravation where 2 vertebraes 
grow together. One had high blood pres- 
sure, and 3 reported enlarged hearts. 
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(This does not necessarily indicate heart 
trouble.) To the query as to what ailments 
they had had since competition, 55 of these 
men have had none. One had sinus trou- 
ble, in addition to the divergencies men- 
tioned above. The only disability caused 
directly or indirectly by tournament play 
was one broken nose. 

To the query, “List any physical weak- 
ness or disability which you would at- 
tribute to over-exertion in basketball 
play,” the answer was’ unanimously 
“None.” 

Another question was, “Under the rules 
of that day, would you participate in 
tournament play again?” To this question 
there were 59 who answered, “Yes,” and 
two who answered, “No.” 

“Would you allow your son to compete 
in tournament play?” The purpose of 
this question was to bring a decision di- 
rectly home to the father by asking him 
what his advice would be to his own boy. 
The result of this question was “Yes” from 
57, and “No” from 4. Of the 4 who an- 
swered “No,” two were provisional, de- 
pending on the leadership and how the 
tournament was conducted. 

Finally, I was interested in knowing 
what benefits these men believed they had 
received from tournament play. They ad- 
vanced these various items: lesson in 
sportsmanship; good fellowship; compe- 
tition; learning when to relax; broadening 
influence of travel; breaking down of sec- 
tional jealousies and color lines; building 
toward a better ali-round understanding. 


These factors seem trite to us because 
we hear them so much, and yet these men 
in middle age mentioned them as an out- 
standing factor in their high school 
careers. They were almost unanimous in 
citing this as the greatest single experience 
in their high school days. 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE 


This would not be surprising if coming 
from a student just out of high school, but 
when one still makes this summation after 
more than 20 years in the professional or 
business world, we should take cognizance 
of this reaction as something real. One 
striking example of this was receiving a 
reply from Brigadier General T. E. Lewis 
of the Fifth Army in Europe, who was in- 
terested enough to send in his question- 
naire from the battlefront. Need I give 
his reaction? 


In “A Study of Mortality Among the 
Men Who Have Played in the Indiana 
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High School State Final Basketball Tourn- 
aments” in the March, 1944, issue of Re- 
search Quarterly, Mark C. Wakefield of 
the Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools, 
states that out of 2,219 participants from 
1911 to 1935, there was a ratio of 123 ac- 
tual deaths against 181.1 expected, on the 
basis of life tables published by the United 
States Bureau of Census. This is a ratio 
of 32.1 in favor of the basketball player. 
He considered the death rate of boys who 
participated in three games in one day, 
and out of 379 of those, there were 17 
actual deaths against 24.5 expected. 
CONCLUSION 

Statistics definitely prove that as long 
as a boy has no organic weakness at the 
time of participation, tournament play 
does not cause permanent injury organic- 
ally or physically. It is apparent from the 
results of these two studies that the ob- 
jectors to tournament play must look to 
other arguments rather than the effect 
upon health to justify their stand. 


A COMMENTARY 


It is obvious that the educators reading 
this article will feel that all of these at- 


tributes can be accomplished through sec- . 


tional championships or under conditions 
now existing; however, is it not an accept- 
able educational maxim that “We Have a 
Challenge for the Above-Average Group”? 
Should this not hold true in the field of 
athletic competition? Is it not good peda- 
gogy to place a challenge worth the while 
of the efforts of the best, as well as of the 
average? Every good team has a feeling 
after winning a sectional championship, 
of “I wonder how good we really were? 
How would we compare with other sec- 
tions?” A state tournament would give 
them the answer. We should have a chal- 
lenge for the above-average in athletics. 

Other reasons advanced against tourna- 
ment play, such as over-emphasis, effect 
on scholarship, loss from school, etc., are 
strictly administrative problems, and thev 
can be fairlv and easily controlled by good 
leadership. The educators themselves must 
be able to trust one another and to play 
the game according to the rules. 

The next time our school leaders are 
faced with the problem of whether we 
shall extend our competitive boundaries, 
let them be sure to take stock in them- 
selves and see if the real reason might be 
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in the fact that they are afraid of the } 


problems that competition brings. 
have a challenge for the best.. Then we 
will have an athletic program for all. 


Let’s ~ 
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Rumble Club Solves Conduct Problem 


N THE first day of Russell’s first 
teaching position, he found his class 
in Agriculture in complete turmoil. 

The boys were cursing, smoking, putting 
their feet on tables, or roving about the 
room in utter confusion. Russell’s Educa- 
tion courses in college had suggested no 
simple formula by which to remedy such 
a condition. He recalled the principle of 
educational theory which emphasizes that 
effective discipline must be self-discipline 
—must come from within. But he also 
realized that either by persuasion or force 
something must be done quickly. 

Only recently Russell had been flying 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force. Sud- 
denly a memory of that recent past ap- 
peared to mingle with the classroom tur- 
moil. A Rumble Club had worked with 
the fliers. Why would not such a club 
he!p with these high school boys? 

It was time to call the class to order. 
Russell managed to get some semblance 
of order in the room. He explained that 
he had been approached by some members 
of the class with the suggestion that a pic- 
nic should be held each month. He then 
casually mentioned the possibility of fi- 
nancing the picnics with a Rumble Club. 

The next day it was apparent that the 
suggestion dropped in class had taken root. 
A member of the class who was president 
of the local chapter of the Future Farmers 
of America approached Russesll to seek 
more information about that “Rhumba 
Club.” Without appearing too much con- 
cerned, Russell presented to him the idea 
of a club to encourage and enforce good 
citizenship, to collect self-imposed fines 
when the rules of the club were violated, 
and to use these fines to finance picnics 
and other activities sponsored by the club. 

The idea so appealed to the FFA presi- 
dent that he called the “Aggies” together. 
The meeting turned into an organization 
meeting and the pupils began to work out 
the details of the plan. Thus began the 
Rumble Club of the Luther Burbank High 
School of San Antonio, Texas. 

The form and activities of the Rumble 
Club had many characteristics in common 
with the usual run of high school clubs. 
There was a constitution and by-laws with 
the purposes of the club stated in the usual 
lofty generalities about “citizenship”, 
“leadership”, “character”, “good man- 
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ners”, “patriotism”, thrift”, and “gentle- 
man like ways.” The constitution also 
contained some more specific aims, includ- 
ing “‘to strengthen pupil confidence’, “to 
create interest in care of tools’, and “to 
encourage better use of language.” The 
motto of the club was a guide to a way of 
life, a four-line gem of idealism: 


Learning to do 
Doing to learn 
Earning to live 
Living to serve 


The aim to improve citizenship was tied 
to a system of fines. The members ap- 
proved a series of rules for the common 
forms of misbehavior found in the class- 
room and on the field trips. Ten-cent 
fines were imposed for using tobacco with- 
in a block of the school; for using profani- 
ty and vulgarity — “anything you would 
not say in the presence of your mother” ; 
for leaving tools out of order; for misbe- 
having during class; for molesting other 
pupils’ work; for throwing at persons or 
livestock; for gambling in any form; for 
using other pupils’ shop clothes without 
permission; for leaving lockers unlocked 
or leaving clothes out of lockers; and for 
failure to learn the club’s motto. 


The offices of the club were specified 
by the constitution, and the duties of the 
officers were outlined. The president was 
to act as judge in cases of violation of the 
rules of the club, and the vice-president 
was to act in the absence of the president. 
The secretary was to record the progress 
of the club; the treasurer, to keep a record 
of funds; and the reporter, to make month- 
y reports about the collection and use of 

ines. 


All fines collected from members were 
to be used to finance activities of the club. 
Any member with unpaid fines was in- 
eligible to take part in the club’s recrea- 
tional activities — a rule that made the 
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collection of fines an easy matter. A jury 
system was devised whereby any member 
who considered his fine unjust could de- 
mand a trial. The president, acting as 
judge, would then appoint a club member 
to prosecute the case. The defendant would 
select a person from the group to present 
his case. A jury of twelve persons would 
be drawn by chance. Witnesses would take 
their stand, the “attorneys” would pre- 
sent their arguments, and the jury would 
render a verdict. If the member on trial 
was found guilty, an added fine was to be 
assessed on him as court costs. If he was 
found not guilty, the charge was to be re- 
moved from the records and his case dis- 
missed. 


We Held Our Own National Election 


HOUGH “We learn to do by doing”’ is 

a much overworked statement, it is 

still true. It is also true to say, “We 
learn to live, act, and think democratically 
by having real, worthwhile situations to 
react to as we are being taught.” The or- 
dinary high school is barren of real situ- 
ations to which students may react with 
satisfaction — situations which affect the 
people of the adult community — the 
fathers and mothers of the students. Our 
young people are more mature than we 
were at their age. They appreciate the 
fact that they are only paddling the shal- 
low water, and they welcome any chance 
to try the deeper water and the stronger 
current. 

I am saying all of this as a preface to 
my account of the Ardmore High School 
students’ interest in the national election 
just concluded. For several weeks before 
the election, groups of our students would 
be seen in the halls or on the lawns, dis- 
cussing the merit of the two candidates or 
the strong or weak points of the present 
administration. Some of them know more 
about Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy than 
do their fathers, I would wager. They 
seem to have had time out from their jazz 
and “Boogie-woogie” to listen to all the 
addresses made by the major speakers and 
had evaluated the facts and could sense 
unfairness and mudslinging as surely as 
any adult. They were no more confused 
over the conflicting polls and predictions 
than were their parents. They took their 
own attitudes and decisions as seriously as 
if they would count on election day. 
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Two and one-half years have passed 
since Russell faced his first class and in 
desperation suggested a Rumble Club. The 
fines collected have financed some inter- 
esting and educational activities, but he _ 
knows these events have been only inci- 
dental to the improvement of a classroom 
situation. The rough-house, the horse- 
play, and the slovenly work habits of the — 
pupils have vanished. Many forces may 
have contributed to the improvement of 
the classroom situation, but Russell em- 
phatically declares the main factor was: 
that through the medium of a democratic 
school club — the Rumble Club — pupils 
were helped to help themselves. 


NINA OLIVER 


Sponsor of Student Participation 
Ardmore High School 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 











In view of this situation I was not sur- | 
prised when the subject of voting for | 
President of the United States came up in 
regular Student Council meeting. The boy 
who started the discussion seemed not to 
know that he was suggesting something 
entirely new, in fact, revolutionary. Who 
ever heard of such Tom Foolery — chil- 
dren of 15, 16, and 17 years of age inter- 
ested in a foreign policy, taxation, post- J] 
war employment, and such purely mature | 
subjects! But here they were, a room full 
of them, boys and girls. 

They wanted to arrange a forum for the 
following week, to be held in the auditori- 7 
um for the entire student body. Then | 
someone thought a prepared panel discus- 
sion would be better, because it would be | 
more orderly. The attitude of the audience | 
during this panel was a knotty subject. ) 
They knew nothing would prevent any 
member of the audience from addressing — 
the chairman, which might cause a dis- — 
turbance. It was indeed gratifying to see 
our democratic process in operation here © 
among these students. They showed more | 
interest in that subject than they do in © 
class elections or a football queen election. 7 

Accordingly, a committee was appointed | 
to meet with the high school principal to 7 
arrange for the election. It was found > 
that the school schedule was too full to 
arrange for the forum on such short — 
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ssed notice, but due consideration was given to 
id in the request, and such forums will be held 

The in the future, possibly with different sub- 
otal jects and different candidates up for dis- 
we: cussion. 

it he The committee learned that sample bal- 

inci- lots could be secured from the county 

room election board. Then to make the situation 

Lorse- better, the election board suggested that 

f the the young voters be registered before they 

, may yoted. Since every member of the Ard- 

nt of more High School takes English, it was 

1 em- arranged for every student to register dur- 

was: ing this class on Monday, November 6. 

cratic The teacher of each English class was 

pupils furnished enough registration blanks for 
his class. It was a simple matter to have 
each student register at the beginning of 
the period and not disrupt the regular 
routine of the class. Students were proud 
of these registration slips. They would 
ted in groups and compare the items 
on them. 

, Then came the big day! Tuesday, No- 
vember 7, meant something personal to 
the students. They had registered and 
were going to commit themselves one way 

st sur- | oF another for the President of the United 

ng for | States! They had been notified that they 

» up in would vote during their English class 

he boy period and would have the privilege of 

not to studying and using the regular ballot in 
ething use by the nation. It was all done orderly 
and seriously. 

7, Who 

~ chil- _The ballots were brought to the prin- 

.inter- | ipal’s office, where a group of students 

, poste | who had been selected as counters were 

mature | ready to start tallying.’ The result of the 

om full election was not known until the next 
morning. The announcement of the count, 
for the Which was done by students, caused no 
iditoreas disturbance or bad feelings. They all re- 
Then — acted in the good old American way and 
diseuma | accepted victory with the rest of the na- 
ould be tion without bragging to the minority. 
udients | By the time another election year rolls 
subject At around, a great number of these students 
nt any a will be old enough to vote. The whole 
ressing f Process will be familiar to them. There- 

a dae fore, we predict that most of them will re- 

¢ to see aE turn to the registration booth and the 

on here aa voting stall to enjoy the old American 

od more | Biivilege, and will bring with them a 

y do in deeper understanding of the principles of 

“lection” their government. 

ypointed — _ Recreation, change, the pursuit of a ho 

cipal to ‘| 4nd the cultivation of a tents for fine Breen 

s found — each is a medicine to the mind, which in turn 

. full to F acts wee the entire physical body.—George 

- Matthew ms. 
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A Student Council 
Resolution on Hallowe’en 


TERRENCE A. KLECKNER 

Principal 

Bremen School of German Township 
Bremen, Indiana 


O match the spirit of the townspeople, 
the students of the Bremen (Indiana) 
school expressed their appreciation for a 
community Hallowe’en celebration by 
drawing up and approving the following 
resolution : 


STUDENT COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
ON HALLOWE’EN 


WHEREAS: the merchants and other citi- 
zens of Bremen have contributed 
generously with money and 
merchandise to sponsor a Hal- 
lowe’en frolic for the young 
people of this community, and, 

WHEREAS: the Kiwanis Club members 
have generously given of their 
time in arranging this party 
which is to include a big parade 
for masqueraders with treats and 
prizes; and, if music can be 
obtained, a dance following the 
awarding of prizes; therefore, 

WE, THE STUDENTS OF BREMEN SCHOOL, 
RESOLVE: to show our apprecia- 
tion by refraining absolutely 
from any acts of vandalism and 
destruction of property which is 
the type of celebration engaged 
in at this season of the year in 
some communities. 

RAYMOND MAYER, President 
Bremen Student Council 


We have unanimously approved this res- 
olution. 


Room number 
ng ERED ER ERE Ee EEE EO 2 
Guidance room chairman 

This resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved by twenty-six out of twenty-eight 
guidance rooms. The effect has worked 
wonders on the spirit of the community 
toward the school and on the spirit of the 
school toward the community. 





The constructive use of one’s leisure is a nec- 
essary balance to a life of work. Its wise use 
contributes to one’s health and happiness! From 
“Physical Fitness for Boys,” by Miller, Book- 
walter and Schlafer. 
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URS is a small high school in south- 
O ern Minnesota with 273 students in 
Senior High School and 239 stu- 
dents in Junior High School. Their work 
to further the war effort during the school 
year of 1943-1944 included: Red Cross do- 
nation of $75.00; Salvation Army donation 
of $75.00; and War Chest donation of 
$25.00; for a total of $175.00 to war serv- 
ice funds. 

A year ago the Student Council set up 
a fund to provide a bronze placque bearing 
the name of each man and woman in the 
the names of each man and woman in the 
service of their country. An estimated 
$400.00 will be required for the placque, 
to be placed in the lower hall as soon as 
the war is over. So far, $150.00 has been 
placed in the Placque Fund. 

For the past ten years, Marshall stu- 
dents have provided Christmas baskets for 
the needy in the community. In 1948 the 
need did not exist, and so the students, 
after much discussion, decided to do some- 
thing for the boys in service from the last 
year’s class. Thirty-five boys graduated 
from the Class of 1943, with twenty-six 
now in service. The Readers Digest was 
sent to each of these boys. 

The stamp and bond sale each week sold 
approximately $300 in bonds and stamps 
to the students. In addition, on the open- 
ing day of the Fourth War Bond Cam- 
paign, the Marshall Student Council set .a 
goal of $2,050, over-subscribing this goal 
three times for a grand total of $6,000. 
The bonds purchased within the school will 
remain the property of the individual stu- 
dents, because none could be purchased 
in the name of parents or relatives. The 
total sale during the year amounted to 
$13,958.05. 

The paper shortage led the council to 
decide on a paper drive to help relieve that 
shortage and to make money for the Gift 
and Placque Funds. The drive was pur- 
posely left until the City-Wide, the 4-H 
Club Drive, Girl Scout, and Boy Scout 
Drives had been completed. Forty-six 
thousand pounds of paper were taken in 
the city-wide drive alone. The High School 
Council set a goal of fifty pounds per stu- 
dent or 25,000 pounds for the school. At 
the completion of the drive, 33,000 pounds 
were turned in. Three weeks later a sec- 
ond drive netted 19,000 pounds for a grand 
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Review of a Year’s Activities 


Merrit W. OLson 
Principal 

Marshall High School 
Marshall, Minnesota 


total of 52,000 pounds. 


As a result of the activities of the high 
school students, the Gift Fund accum- 
ulated enough funds to take care of their 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, and War 
Chest donations during the school year of 
1944-1945. 

The Home Economics Club sponsored 
candy sales and Jitney Lunch sales to pro- 
vide funds to bring yarn and cloth to take 
care of assignments to the armed forces, 

Most of the boys and girls in Senior 
High School are holding down jobs in ad- 
dition to their regular school work. 

The Council was reluctant to give up 
any of the activities of past years, decid- 
ing rather to add the activities mentioned 
to their regular schedule. 

Athletics claimed just as many boys as 
in previous years, a squad of fifty-five 
reporting for football. Basketball at- 
tracted a squad of forty boys, and track, 
about thirty boys. Physical education was 
geared to the war program, working to- 
ward health and physical fitness. 

Music, dramatics, and the school paper 
enjoyed a highly successful year. 

For social entertainment the regular 
class parties and Sweater Hops were week- 
ly affairs within the school. 

To keep the student body informed con- 
cerning war trends, regular weekly con- 
vocations were included in the schedule— 
every student having the opportunity to 
take part. 

Students and faculty alike accepted the 
additional responsibility with a will to 
make the 1943-1944 school year one of the 
most successful in history. During the 


school year, not a single minute of time © 


was taken from regular class work. 


The year’s work was not to end with — 
the closing of school in May. Due to the #7 
shortage of men on the faculty, the high ]} 
school principal took over the job of rec- | 
reational director for the summer months. | 

In May each student filled out a work | 
blank indicating his work intentions for | 
For those in Senior | 
High School who did not have jobs, com- ff 


the summer months. 


tacts were made until every boy and girl 
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was employed in some type of work. A 
job service for boys and girls from 12 to 
14 years was then set up — boys to take 
care of lawns, gardens, and odd jobs; girls 
to take care of children. Students were 
urged to earn and save — to buy bonds 
whenever possible. 

The supervision of children’s play 
grounds was the next step in the recrea- 
tional program. Girls who could spare one 
forenoon a week were recruited, and each 
morning the school grounds were opened 
for children from 5 to 8 years of age. 
Directed play and a story hour took up the 
entire morning five days a week. From 
15 to 31 boys and girls reported each 
morning, relieving busy mothers of taking 
care of small children, and teaching the 
children how to play with others. 


Boys recreation consisted of baseball 3 
afternoons a week, with a championship 
game at the close of the season. Badmin- 
ton, table tennis, fluff ball, and archery 
were played daily. Tennis classes were 
opened to girls in the beginners and ad- 
vanced groups. 

For the older boys and men a kittenball 
league was formed. Four evenings a week 
games were played, a total of 31 games 
played before the championship games at 
the close of the season. Championship 
games between first-half and second-half 
season winners played to a _ capacity 
crowd. An all star team played the 
championship team. In addition, the 
swimming pool with its director and four 
assistants had its biggest year in history. 


Put the Bulletin Board to Work 


as councilor at a girls camp in Nebras- 


B90 coun summers ago, while serving 
ka, I was much impressed with the 


" fact that advertising slogans, jingles, and 


characters were not only well known, but 
were apparently firmly believed and fre- 
quently quoted, imitated, and enlarged 
Even some 


about advertising, matching slogans and 
products, acting out advertising in char- 


| ades, and adding new last lines to old ad- 
7 vertising jingles. 


Since that time I have been wondering 
why the idea of posted jingles, rhymes and 
cartoons could not do their bit in suggest- 
ing ideas of behavior to the children of 
this age in the schools. 

The school cafeteria, perhaps, might 
offer space for placards such as the follow- 
ing. These could be elaborately decorated 


1 by art departments or illustrated by less 


talented students who used only toothpick 
men as characters. 


Consider the case of 
Adolphus Maderia 


He ran in the aisles of 
the school cafeteria. 


es 

_< = 4 

‘ 

One day he fell, flop, on the res- 
taurant floor. 





anymore. 
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Ceuis E. Kiorz 


Roosevelt High School 
Port Angeles, Washington 


CAFETERIA NOTE 


Stand or sit in the aisle? 

Then you can’t mind one 
speck 

If some one’s else dinner 

Gets spilled down your neck. 





NOTICE 


Help me out, I have no feet; 
Still I carry what you eat, 
And remember, I’m not able 
To get back from your table. 
Bring me back, 
It’s on your way. 
Yours respectfully, 
The Tray 


Maybe a placard with a text something 
like this, might, if posted in the locker 
room in the athletics department, give a 
little lift to some of the Joes that every 
school has, Joes that are good plodders, 
but never quite good enough to make the 
grade that brings the reward. 

PLAY BALL 


Jim was the fellow who made the team; 
Joe was the kid who tried. 

Jim was the hero, with eyes agleam; 
Joe watched the game from the side. 


Jim kept training, Joe did too, 
Kept it without a whine, 
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The practices either one missed were few, 
They were always there in the line. 


But Jim was the best on the team, the star; 
Joe, he was only a scrub. 

On trips with the team Jim traveled afar; 
Joe wasn’t even a sub. 


We can’t all win in this game of life, 
Some must applaud from the side, 

So hurrah for the fellow that made the team, 
But three cheers for the kid who tried. 


Even a special corner of the bulletin 
board in the main hall might be reserved 
for suggestive material such as any of the 
following, or for clippings of pertinent 
questions such as are used for filler in 
magazines. Clippings should be mounted 
on standard sized placards that could be 
changed at regular intervals, changed 
often enough to keep the corner filled with 
live reading matter worth stopping to 
look at. 

Original verse with an editorial flavor 
might well deserve a special corner always 
devoted to this type of thing, in the nature 
of a column in the school paper. For ex- 
ample: 

THE KNOCKER 


Fine reputation that kind of a team 
Will make for the school, and that Joe, 
Fumbled the ball every time it was his. 
Did I go to the game? Well, no. 


Funny that other schools smaller than mine 
Bought jeeps and won banners and such. 
My school didn’t even go over the top. 
Did I invest in bonds? Well, not much. 


And dances and rallies and parties and such 
In a school in a town that I know 

Are swell and exciting. Was I at our prom? 
No. I just didn’t bother to go. 


And speaking of studies, a school of my friend 
Wins prizes and contests and fame. 

Have I got my history prepared for today? 
Well, not yet, but then history’s so tame. 


And that play they gave, did I try for a part? 
Heck no, a play’s oceans of work. 
Say just what do you mean that the kids make 
the school? 
Do you mean to imply that I’d shirk? 


Shorter items that take less time to read 
may be even more useful, and they are 
more easily prepared if the signs are being 
lettered. 
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Bie SHoT 
’Course -I ain’t got no manners, 
Them is for the sissy guy; 
And it’s fun to pick on little kids 
That ain’t as good as I. 





Ain’t no one bossing me around, 
What I don’t like, I won’t. 

Still, no one seems to like me much, 
Don’t know just why they don’t. 


Even a few words might put over an 
idea that someone would remember. 


Trouble is a lot like skating 
Where the ice is very thin — 
It’s easier to just stay out 
Than to get out once you’re in. 


_Or maybe just a sentence, like 


Should I waste today to wonder 
Why I made yesterday’s blunder? 


I am not enough of an idealist to even 
hope that the posting of any sign, or of 
fifty signs, would cure any part of any 
school of any of its troubles, but I have 
known several schools and several busi- 
ness firms that carried on a definite bul- 
letin board program, and in each case it 
seemed to create enough interest to justify 
the relatively small amount of effort re 
quired in preparing and posting the signs, 

No doubt other teachers are already do- 
ing something of this sort. I, for one, 
would like to hear about their experiences, 





Synchronic Speech Methods 
(Continued from page 171) 


tele-screen, but phonies fail.” Success 
equals “sincerity plus spontaneity.” Con- 
c'usion of Worthington Miner, manager 
of Columbia Broadcasting Company’s Tel- 
evision department. 


SYNCHRONIC METHOD 
WILL REPLACE BLUFF 

The handwriting is on the wall — not 
alone for the many stage and screen | 
luminaries but for the student. Personali- — 
ty through genuine character is no longer — 
an academic speculation. It must be a part 
of the speech story. The whole story. — 
Not suspended from it as by a string, but. 
an integral part of it, synchronically de 
veloped with it. 

In very truth, the little workmen, these — 
dwarfs, will have a job — “stepping up 
here ... trimming down there.” 

(Concluded next month) 
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RESOLVED: That the Legal Voting Age 
Should be Reduced to 18 
Years. 


The present debate season is now at the 
halfway point, a place where preparation 
seems to reach a temporary standstill, 
progress being slow and at times seem- 
ingly impossible. The initial months of 
the debate season have been a time when 
the student has become acquainted with 
the debate topic. Much of the time has 
been spent in reading and discussing the 
material that is available upon the debate 
topic. Most debaters have even gone so 
far in their preparation that they have 
written the first drafts of their construc- 
tive speeches and are rather confident that 
their opponents will not be able to meet 
and defeat their arguments in the actual 
contest. 


This brief period between the time that 
the debater writes his constructive speech 
and the first debate may become a difficult 
one. There is a danger that the debater 
will allow his preparation to lag simply 
because he feels that there is little more 
for him to do in the way of study. He has 
spent so much time in perfecting his own 
arguments in an effort to establish his 
own contentions that he has failed to 
realize that his opponents may be able to 
present just as strong arguments on the 
opposite side of the case. 

It is a common weakness of high school 
debaters to believe that they can win de- 
bate cases by presenting an effective con- 
structive, one that is carefully worked out 
in advance, and nothing more. While this 
may be true of a political talk, it is not 
often that a debate is won during the con- 
structive speech. In a political address 
the purpose is to present the side of the 
speaker or of his particular party. There 
is little provision for making the speaker 


_ meet the arguments that may be presented 


on the other side of the question. Thus 
the political speaker must merely prepare 
a speech that will be effective within it- 
self, and he does not have to meet his op- 
ponents’ arguments. Even if an attempt 
is made to meet an opponent’s arguments, 
it is usually done in a later speech, after 
the speaker has had ample time to prepare 
a second speech usually written after care- 
ful deliberation. In a debate no time is 
given for the preparation of an answer to 
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Planning the Affirmative Rebuttal 


Harotp E. Gipson 


Coach of Debate 
MacMurray College for Women 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


the opponent’s speech during the actual 
contest. 


The rebuttal speech is so important in 
debate that the high school student who is 
contemplating participation in this activi- 
ty must prepare to be effective in this de- 
partment of the contest. The constructive 
speech must be a well-planned and con- 
vincing argument, but it alone cannot win 
the close contest. It is in the rebuttal 
speech the real test of the debater is made. 
The embarrassment that usually befalls 
the debater who does not make an ade- 
quate preparation for refuting his op- 
ponents’ arguments is well remembered 
by most experienced debaters. Usually 
the beginner enters his first contest with 
a feeling of inadequacy, but after hearing 
his opponents’ arguments and being un- 
able to refute them, he is often in a state 
of frustration. Thus, for the first time, 
the debater realizes the importance of ef- 
fective refutation in his intitial contest. 


As a parting bit of advice to the debater 
who is starting to prepare for the rebuttal 
part of the contest, we would suggest that 
he secure as much up-to-the-minute in- 
formation as possible. He should secure 
results of the recent election in Georgia 
and attempt to analyze the effect of the 
reduction of the voting age to 18 years in 
that state. A study should be made of the 
trends in this country toward the develop- 
ment of a group of older voters. These 
trends should be analyzed to determine 
their possible effect upon our electorate. 
The debater should have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the movements that are now 
on foot to force our youth to give one year 
of universal service (or compulsory mili- 
tary training) to the nation. A thorough 
knowledge of these and of other contro- 
versal points in this debate is one of the 
best preparations for the actual rebuttal 
speech. 


MEETING THE NEGATIVE ARGUMENTS 


The remaining portion of this article 
will be directed toward pointing out ways 
in which the affirmative may plan and 
execute their strategy in refuting argu- 
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ments of the negative team. 

The initial step for the affirmative de- 
bater in preparing material to be used in 
refutation and rebuttal of his opponents’ 
arguments is to make a list of the main 
points that are most likely to be presented 
by the negative team. These points could 
be divided into groupings as follows: (1) 
major arguments; (2) major arguments 
most vulnerable to attack; and (3) minor 
arguments. Care should be exercised to 
see that the most time in preparation is 
given to the major arguments and to the 
major arguments that are vulnerable to 
attack and a proportionately less time to 
the minor arguments. It is a waste of 
time to spend too much effort in defeating 
a point that will be of minor importance in 
your opponents’ case. 

In the paragraphs immediately below, 
a few of the major weaknesses of the neg- 
ative case will be listed and discussed 
briefly. 

Those who are opposed to any change 
in the system of voting are living in the 
past and have failed to take into consid- 
eration the changing conditions in Ameri- 
ca that make a reduction of the legal vot- 
ing age desirable. Although there seems 
to be no historical or logical reason why 
the legal voting age should be kept at 21 
years, there seems to be overwhelming 
evidence to prove that 18-year-olds are 
better equipped to assume the burdens of 
citizenship than 21-year-o'ds were in 1890. 
We feel that 18-year-olds are equipped to 
vote from many points of view. 


Probably the point where present day 
18-year-olds are better prepared to cast 
an intelligent vote than their 21-year-old 
counterparts in 1890 is in their education. 
In 1890 only about 5 per cent of the chil- 
dren of high school age were actually in 
attendance, while in 1940 the percentage 
had risen to 73. In addition, the high 
school of 1944 has assumed the burden of 
preparing its graduates for participation 
in a democracy in a much more thorough 
manner than was the case for the 5 per 
cent who were in high school attendance 
in 1890. 

If the negative will take the time to 
study the great changes that have come 
about during the last fifty years in the 
training of youth for citizenship, they will 
realize that a change that will allow an 
18-year-old to vote is a progressive step. 


The growing demand that all youth be 
forced to give one year to compulsory 
military training before they reach the 
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age of 21 years will give a great impetus 
to the movement to reduce the legal vot- 
ing age to 18 years. With the growing de- 
mand for a year of military training or 
universal service by every boy before he 
reaches the age of 21 years, there will also 
came a demand that these boys be given 
the right to vote at the age of 18. The 
debater who argues that boys should give 
a year of universal service, be drafted into 
the army to fight in a war, and in addition 
have much more formal education than 
the 21-year-old voter of 1890 had, and 
still be denied the right to vote, will have 
difficulty in establishing his case. Today 
the tendency is toward demanding more 
and more of our youth between the ages of 
18 and 21. How can the negative debaters 
argue that nothing in the way of the priy- 
ileges of citizenship should be given to 
these same young persons? 

With the ever increasing number of 
persons over 50 years of age in the United 
States, there is a real danger of the de- 
velopment of a reactionary electorate that 
will not have the vision necessary to bring 
about needed reforms in government. 
The negative debaters are overlooking two 
very distinct trends in the United States 
today. The first is toward a much larger 
proportion of our population over the age 
of fifty, and the second is the tendency of 
persons over fifty to vote the Republican 
ticket in larger proportions than persons 
under fifty. If it is safe to assume that 
the Republican party is one of conserva- 
tism, when compared to the Democratic 
party, we can see a very definite trend 
toward the development of a reactionary 
e'ectorate as these two trends continue to 
develop. 

The task of the negative, therefore, is 
to prove one of two things. Either thata | 
great swing to conservatism in politics is © 
a good thing, or that this trend toward a — 
more aged electorate will not continue. It | 
will be extremely difficult for them to es- | 
tablish ether one of these contentions. 


EFFECTIVE METHODS OF REFUTATION 


For the debater who wishes to become — 
really effective in the presentation of re- 
buttal arguments and in refuting the ar- 
suments of his opponents, we will give a 
few suggestions. If asked to list the es- 
sential rules of effective refutation, we 
would point out the following: 

1. There can be no substitute for a 
thorough knowledge of the debate ques- 
tion. The debater who has read and — 
mastered a great amount of material about | 
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the debate topic is potentially in a much 
better position to refute any argument 
presented by his opponent than is his less 
well prepared collegue. 

2. An outline should be made of the 
manner in which you will attack each im- 
portant anticipated argument of your 
opponent. Included in this outline should 
be such items as: 

(a) The weaknesses of your opponents’ 
argument. 

(b) How to disprove his argument 
either by logic or by the presentation of 
authorities whose statements tend to dis- 
prove your opponents’ contention. 

(c) Clinch your refutation showing 
just how you have weakened the case of 
your opponent and strengthened your own 
by the refutation. 

8. Practice the delivery of your refu- 
tation speech just as diligently as you 
practice your constructive arguments. 
Since it is possible for the debater to an- 
ticipate well over half of the arguments 
that-will be presented by his opponents, he 
should spare no effort in preparing to 
meet and defeat them. Practice will de- 
velop your fluency in presentation in such 
a way that it will not only give you con- 
fidence in the rebuttal speech, but it will 
tide you over those rough spots when it be- 
comes necessary to deliver your rebuttal 
material extemporaneously. 

SAMPLE AFFIRMATIVE 
REBUTTAL ARGUMENTS 


Below you will find a group of repre- 
sentative arguments that will in all proba- 
bility be found in every negative case upon 
this topic. A suggested method of meeting 
each of these arguments will also be given. 

NEGATIVE ARGUMENT: We should not re- 
duce the legal vot- 

/ing age to 18 years since many leading 
educators, who should_know the capabili- 


m to es | |p uesof youth, are opposed to the plan. 
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AFFIRMATIVE REFUTATION: W e 


a 


suppose 

scent that it would 
be easy to find many educators who are 
} °pposed to the proposal to reduce the legal 
| voting age to 18 years. This would not be 
a live debate subject if there were not a 
‘great divison of opinion. We do not want 
to allow this statement of the negative to 





#0 unchallenged, however, nor do we want 
} the audience to get the opinion that a 
{ Majority of the leading authorities in the 
: field of education have the opinion that 
Pue negative side has expressed. One of 
} “te leaders in the field of education who 
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supports the affirmative plan is Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, President of the 
University of the State of New York and 
State Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Stoddard says, “Voting by all persons at 
age 18 is clearly indicated. By that age 
most persons have finished school and are 
meeting real economic and social responsi- 
bilities. Their intelligence, energy, and 
sense of participation adequately .counter- 
balance the wisdom and life experiences of 
voting citizens in the latter decades.” 
This statement coming from one of the 
leaders in the field of education in the 
United States only shows what one man 
thinks, but it represents the feelings of a| 
number_of educators. \Certain'y we should 
not be tricked by ourMegative friends into 
thinking that a majority of educators op- 
pose this plan. 
NEGATIVE ARGUMENT: There is no real 
demand for a re- 
duction in the voting age in this country, 
since not more than 17 per cent of the 
people favored the proposal immediately 
before the opening of the present war, ac- 
cording to a Gallup poll. 


AFFIRMATIVE REFUTATION: We will have 

to agree with 
our friends on the negative that the Gallup 
poll indicated that only 17 per cent of the 
people favored the proposed reduction in 
the voting age in a survey made just be- 
fore the opening of the war. What we 
cannot allow to stand is the implication 
that this same situation exists today. If 
our negative friends will study the situa- 
tion more carefully, they will see that 
there has been a great change in public 
opinion upon this question. From the low 
figure of 17 per cent of the people in favor 
of the plan, we find that by September, 
1943, the percentage favoring it had 
changed to 52. This means that in four 
years time the attitude of the American 
people had taken a definite change in favor 
of the affirmative proposal. 


It is interesting to speculate as to the 
reason for this marked change in the at- 
titude of the American people regarding 
a reduction of the voting age. We have 
gone through a period of war in which the 
18-year-old youths have been drafted for 
military service. We have come to realize 
that these young men are good fighters 
and that for the most part they are ready 
for full participation in citizenship. If 
the American people were not fully con- 


(Continued on page 200) 
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February is known as the month of great men. 
In it occur the anniversaries of Abraham Lin- 
coln, February 12; George Washington, Febru- 
ary 22, and also a long list of other distinguished 
persons. 

The following are some of the others who have 
birthdays in February: Mark Hopkins, one of 
cur great educators, February 4; Roger Williams, 
famous as a defender of religious liberty, Feb- 
ruary 5; Charles Dickens, February 7; James 
Russell Lowell, February 22; Henry W. Long- 
fellow, February 26. Boy Scout Day is observed 
February 8; St. Valentine’s Day, February 14; 
Susan B. Anthony Day, February 15; and Frances 
E. Willard Day, February 17. The first week in 
February is usually observed as National Drama 
Week; the second, Americanism Week; the 
third, National Defense Week; and the fourth, 
Better Speech Week. 

There are so many special events in February 
that it would be neither possible nor desirable 
for any school to try to observe all of them. But 
there are several during the month which are 
ideal occasions for assembly programs which can 
be made significant lessons in citizenship. 
THEME FOR FEBRUARY ASSEMBLIES 


Because the month is such a notable one in 
American history, it seems to suggest “patriot- 
ism.” Thus the theme chosen for emphasis in 
February assemblies is “Intelligent Patriotism.” 
This is the seventh monthly theme selected as 
subordinate to the yearly theme “For this we 
fight.” Themes of preceding months were: “Our 
schools as a symbol of American ideals,” Sep- 
tember; “Goals for the new school year,” Oc- 
tober; “The American way of education,” 
November; “Appreciation of our American 
heritage,” December; and “Democracy in action,” 
January. 

Perhaps a few quotations will make clear the 
reason “Intelligent patriotism’ was selected for 
special emphasis this month. Carleton W. Wash- 
burne stated recently: “The best defense of a 
nation is the spirit of its people. If we are to 
have a nation that can resist aggression from 
without and subversion from within, our people 
must be united in a spirit of dynamic patriotism. 
To imbue the oncoming generation with this 
spirit, all educational agencies must make it a 
major goal.” 

McKown emphasizes that a logical and dig- 
nified reverence can be developed through the 
sensible celebration of significant and interesting 
incidents from the lives of great discoverers, 
statesmen, and presidents; a study of the contri- 
butions of these outstanding figures and recogni- 
tion of important anniversaries or special days 
afford striking treatment.’ 

Fretwell: “Observances of our great days are 
frequently trivial. Often perfunctory, often 
little of intellectual content, of beauty, of emo- 
tional earnestness, or of spiritual exultation. So 
frequently the programs are dull, the pupils 
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Assembly Programs for February 





C. C. Harvey 


Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


bored, and the teacher takes refuge in the back 
seats,’”” 
DRAMA WEEK OR Boy Scout DAy ASSEMBLY 
— First WEEK 


It is suggested that the assembly for the first 
week in February be linked either with National 
Drama Week or Boy Scout Day. Suggestive 
material for the former may be secured from 
The Drama League of America, 127 W. 43rd St, 
New York, New York, and from The National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for High 
Schools, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Program material for the latter may be obtained 
by writing to The Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

“One-Act Play Contest” 


If it is decided to present a program in ob- 
servance of National Drama Week, the following 
idea might be utilized. Hold a one-act play 
contest among the four high school classes, The 
four plays which are to be given in assembly 
should deal with patriotic themes or with an 
outstanding person born in February. Devise 
some way of selecting the best performance, and 
let the recognition be the privilege of a second 
performance to be given before a community 
group or on a program to which the public will 
be invited. This idea was carried out success- 
fully last year at the Nyssa, Oregon, High School. 

“Boy Scout Program” 

It will not require great ingenuity for Scout 
Troops to select activities from their varied pro- 
grams for an assembly which will be of interest 
to the entire school. The following is an outline 
of a program of a Boy Scout Assembly pre- 
sented at the Leesburg, Florida, High School: 
Attention—Sounded by Bugle. 

Open Ceremony—Led by Senior Patrol Leader. 
Pledge of Allegiance—Assembly Participating. 
Scout Oath—By Troop 14. 

Informal Inspection of Troop. 

Short “Kelly Drill”—Patrols Competing. 
Roll Check and Collection of Dues—By Patrol 

Groups. 

Reassemble as Troop—Scouts Seated. 
Demonstrations: 

Freeman’s Lift. 

Chair Carry. 

Three Bearers’ Carry. 


iHarry C. McKown. Assembly and Auditorium At- 
livities, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931), 


p. 11. 
2E. K. Fretwell. 
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lin Co., 1931), pp. 242-243. 
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Stretcher Demonstration: 

Victim Bandaged for Head and Leg Wounds. 
Campfire Scene: 

All Scouts Seated about Improvised Fire. 

Scout Songs—Led by Dan Beard Patrol. 
Dismissal: 

Scouts Sing Taps with Bugle Echo. 


LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY OR ST. VALENTINE PROGRAM 
— SECOND WEEK 


Either or both of these events would be appro- 
priate for an assembly for the second week. The 
following might be helpful to schools in develop- 
ing a program for Lincoln’s birthday: 

“Assembly on Lincoln” 

There is much material available for the ob- 
gervance of Lincoln’s birthday in assembly pro- 
grams. His early education, boyhood activities, 
and adventures offer excellent opportunities for 
the English department to develop sketches, 
dramatizations, and playlets around these sub- 
jects. The following outline might be suggest- 
ive: 

Song—“‘America, The Beautiful.” 
Reading—“Abraham Lincoln”’—By Student. 


Poems—“Lincoln, The Man of the People” by 
Markham, “Abraham Lincoln” by Bryant. 
Reading of Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” by a 

Student. 

Playlet—“Traits of Lincoln’s Character’—Hon- 
esty, Kindness, Preseverance, and Bravery. 
(This to be written and presented by four 
boys.) 

Poems—“‘Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” 
by Lindsay, and “A Farmer Remembers Lin- 
coln” by Bynner. 

The Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C., is 
a fitting topic for a short talk. 

Orchestra Selection—Patriotic Medley. 


“QO Captain, My Captain” by Walt Whitman with 
musical setting by Stillman Kelley. 


Salutation to the Flag. 
Song—“The Star Spangled Banner.” 
“A Valentine Assembly’ 


An interesting hour can be spent in narration, 
exhibition, and impersonations based on the 
time when the Valentine was a luxury for the 
few to the present St. Valentine’s Day, calling 
for 90,000,000 cards which run the gamut of 
taste from the flippant to the saccharin; as well 
as candy, flowers, and telegrams. 


For a light but “hearty” conclusion, have a 
+ student represent a doctor who has been called 
in to diagnose the ailments of students who have 
found it necessary to visit a clinic. 

The boys and girls to be examined are seated 


against the wall from down to upstage at either 
side, The doctor lectures to the audience, telling 
that he shall first test the eyes of the patients. 
A row of four large hearts has been drawn on 
the wall upstage and each heart has one word in 











print large enough to be read by the audience. 
% words are: “Sweet”, “Warm”, “Faint”, and 
“Broken.” As a patient comes up for an eye 
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test he is handed a small bow and arrow, then 
he is instructed to test his eyes by the dictates 
of his heart. The patient then takes aim: if the 
arrow strikes no heart, this person is given up 
as “heartless.” Being thus, he is doomed to die; 
and as more time cannot be wasted on him, he is 
dismissed. If the arrow strikes any of the 
hearts, then the warm hearted, faint hearted, and 
the broken hearted each afford material for a 
humorous lecture, especially if much local in- 
terest concerning this patient is followed in the 
lecture. 

Next the powers of concentration are tested. 
Each patient is given a piece of coarse string tied 
in twelve knots; in the last knot is a tiny note 
from which the doctor takes his cue for his lec- 
ture. The patients are instructed to untie these 
knots, and as each is untied, the patient must 
repeat the old rhyme, (one line for each knot): 

“One I love — two I love, 
Three I love I say, etc.” 

These “patients” make a most ludicrous pic- 
ture as they sit bent over untying knots and each 
repeating some different line of the old senti- 
mental love charm. But let one succeed in reach- 
ing the note in the twelfth knot, all action must 
cease until the doctor lectures. 

The notes should be so composed that the 
doctor can bring out bits of school and local in- 
terest concerning the patients. 

INTELLIGENT PATRIOTISM — THIRD WEEK 

The assembly given the third week may be 
designed to serve as a sort of joint observance 
of Americanism Week, National Defense Week, 
and Washington’s birthday. The two following 
digests of magazine articles give some ideas of 
the kind of program which might be planned: 

“Faith in Democracy” 
Senior Student Presiding. 
The Memorial Organ—School Organist. 
(The students enter from their first-hour classes) 
Part I 
Color Ritual—Boy Scouts. 
(The assembly arose as the organ played “To 
the Colors.” The Flag was brought down the 
center aisle from the rear of the auditorium 
and placed on the stage.) 
Pledge of Allegiance—Assembly—Led by Scout. 
Song—“The Star Spangled Banner.” 
“The Student’s Creed”—Assembly—Led by a 
Sophomore, 
School Hymn—Assembly. 
Scripture and Prayer—Led by Junior. 

(The Scripture is taken from “The Assertion 

of the Natural Rights of Man, the Declaration 

of Independence.) 
Amen Response—Memorial Organ. 


The opening ritual of the assembly is always 
’M. Channing Wagner. “Assembly  Programs,”’ 
School Activities, VII (February, 1936), p. 15 


‘Mary M. Bair. “A Valentine Assembly,” School 
Activities, XI (February, 1940), pp. 265-266. 


5Aliphild Larson, “Faith in Democracy,’”’ Central 


igh School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Harvard Edu- 
eational Review. VII (October, 1937), pp. 483-486. 
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the same except for the student leaders, and the 
necessary variations in scripture lesson and 
prayer which must necessarily be in keeping 
with the special theme of the program. Student 
leaders selected from those recommended by the 
classroom teachers as being outstanding in schol- 
arship and citizenship. Students have come to 
look upon this service as a distinct honor. The 
same leaders are never used twice. 


Part II 


Program opened with comments and the in- 
troduction of honor guests by the high school 
principal. Honor guests were representatives 
from the civic and patriotic organizations of the 
city, the Board of Education, and the administra- 
tive staff. The principal then presented the stu- 
dent chairman who presided over the rest of 
the program. 

The chairman in his introductory talk dis- 
cussed “Americanism, the Ideals of Democracy.” 
The next talk, also by a student, was on the topic 
“The City, the Building Stone of Democracy.” 
The third speaker was the president of the stu- 
dent council who discussed “The Student’s Part 
in Preserving Democracy.” The _ responsive 
reading considered Thomas Jefferson’s idea on 
education from his writings. The program closed 
with the singing of “America, The Beautiful.” 

“Prologue to a Program on Americanism’ 

Opening: Pianist plays first strains of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” The curtain is opened 
as the vested choir (seated just below the stage) 
begins to sing the national anthem. They sing 
two stanazs. Uncle Sam enters from the rear 
of the audience and marches slowly through the 
center aisle of the auditorium. He takes his 
place on the stage beneath the American flag as 
the choir finishes singing. (The audience, stand- 
ing for the anthem, is seated before Uncle Sam 
begins to speak.) 

Uncle Sam tells the audience how he feels 
about the real meaning of the patriotism of 
Americanism. Then the six traits of American- 
ism — liberty, religious freedom, justice, neigh- 
borliness, friendliness, and security — enter the 
stage one by one and are greeted by Uncle Sam. 
Each trait, appropriately dressed and bearing 
his symbol, then gives his own interpretation of 
the patriotism of Americanism and the part the 
virtue represented plays in the whole. 

(Enter a tall boy, dressed as a soldier. He 
carries an American Flag and takes his place 
beside Uncle Sam.) 

The choir sings, “It’s Your Flag and My Flag.” 

Uncle Sam requests the audience to rise and 
join the group of traits of Americanism in giving 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. Uncle Sam 
leads. 

Uncle Sam: (Continues after audience is all 
seated.) “I have been told that the senior class 
of Tiller High School has made a study of 


Americanism. _As these six traits of patriotism - 


have been introduced, the class will discuss the 
subject in the light of the findings of their class- 
room investigation.” 

Choir sings “God Bless America.” 
Those representing the six traits of American- 
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ism followed by Uncle Sam and the flag bearer 
march off the stage and sit on the front row in 
the audience as the seniors discuss various 
aspects of Americanism. 


THE GOALS OF AMERICA — FOuRTH WEEK 


It is suggested that the assembly for the 
fourth week in February be a forum or town 
meeting program. The topic suggested for dis. 
cussion is, “What are the goals of America?” The 
first goal of America, of course, is to win the 
war, but this should not be permitted to monop- 
olize the discussion. As a beginning, a panel of 
students might tackle the question, “What kind 
of America do we want after the war?” This 
should stimulate thinking on the part of stu- 
dents and lead to new questions. 

A program of this kind should throw some 
light on the theme selected for February, and 
correlates with the kinds of programs suggested 
for the first three weeks of the month. It might 
be sponsored by a social science class which 
would take the lead in planning the program 
and discussions. 

The United States Treasury suggests that dur. 
ing February assemblies continue the campaign 
for the sale of War Bonds. Either of the pro. 
grams proposed above could be planned so as to 
stimulate the sale of War Bonds. If schools 
should desire any other type of program in con- 
nection with the War Savings Campaign, a mock 
broadcast, “Letter from Bob,” and “There Are 
No Little Things,” are suggested for February 
use and may be secured from the War Finance 
Offices of the various States. 


REPORTS OF ASSEMBLY COMMITTEES. 
Kilgore High School, Kilgore, Texas. The 
following are the texts of two of the most suc- 
ceessful performances: 
“Lincoln Day Program” 

President of Student Council, who is chairman, 
introduces the program with a short talk on 
Lincoln. 

Songs—School Quartet. 

“Tenting Tonight.” 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
“America, The Beautiful.” 

Statues Representing Lincoln’s Life— 

. School boy. 

. Rail splitter. 

. Flatboat hand. 

. Postmaster. 

Black Hawk War Captain. 

. Lincoln, the Man. 

. Lincoln (As in Lincoln Memorial). 

Choral Reading by Speech Students— 


Sayings of Lincoln. 
Tribute to Lincoln. 


Poem—“O Captain, My Captain.” 


AAHAMVP Wye 


Student Talk—“What Lincoln Should Mean to jf - 


Us.” 
Song—“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


‘Bertha Terry Tillar. ‘“‘Prologue to a Program on 
Americanism,’’ Tiller High School, 


pp. 103-104. 





Tiller. At 7 
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The idea of the statues representing Lincoln’s 
life was original. A small platform on which 
each statue posed was in the center of the stage. 
After each pose the curtain was drawn for a few 
seconds so that the next statue could assume its 
pose. A different student spoke each time con- 
cerning the statue represented. With the proper 
lighting, make-up, and pose, this number is very 
effective. 

“Study Hall — 1964” 

As study hall today is “just” what it should 
not be, according to most students, we decided to 
have an assembly program with a study hall of 
1964 as the setting. On one end of the stage was 
a table and eight chairs above which there were 
two signs: “Study Hall — 1964,” and “Ring for 
Help.” Over one door was a sign which read, 
“Game Room,” and over another door, “Swim- 
ming.” 

At the beginning of the program the bell rang; 
a group of students come on the stage, each one 
going where he chooses. Those who remain in 
the study hall have something definite to do. 
When quiet reigns, work is begun in this man- 
ner. If a student needs help (and everyone in 
the room does) he buzzes. In answer, an attract- 
tively dressed “study hall hop” appears and 
takes the request, which is written on a small 
card. She goes to the loud speaker and reads 
what each student needs — each being the num- 
ber that is to follow. For example, one student 
has to write an article on “Songs and Dances 
During the Civil War, World War I, and World 
War II.” This being announced, songs and 
dances follow. Thus the program continues. The 
last student requests a bedtime story which is 
given and every student is fast asleep when the 
bell rings, ending the program. The program 
follows: 

Song and Dances During the Civil War, World 

War I, and World War II. 

Play—“‘Man Power to Woman Power” (Original) 

Book Report—‘Third Person Singular Mascu- 
line” (Original). 

Math Problem—Sung (Original). 

Dialogue—“Silly and Dilly in a 
1964” (Original). 


Helicopter, 


"The Kind of Singing Everyone Likes” (Or- 
iginal)—-Negro Quartet. 

A Humorous Monologue. 

A Bedtime Story (Original). 
Rochester, Minnesota, High School. Through- 


out the school year, we have approximately three 


' assemblies each month, each one hour in length. 


Some of the assemblies are presented by outside 


' speakers, usually based on topics of vocational 


interest to students. Several educational movies 
are presented in assembly, and each year a dis- 


tinguished musician is engaged for a presenta- 
tion, 


One assembly a month introduces special de- 


} partments of the school; for example, dramatics, 
| Where original work done in speech and drama 
} Classes is stressed and given by students for 
Special programs. 
} dealing with courtesy was considered very good. 


An assembly featuring skits 





A student talent assembly proved very popular 
and helped to reveal some unsuspected aptitudes 
in certain students. The vocal and instrumental 
departments gave special concerts for holiday 
programs. Several assemblies evolved around 
the activities of the athletic department. 


The main objectives of this year’s assemblies 
were to unfold the talent of the school and to 
give students an opportunity for self-expression 
in a manner that proved dignified and interest- 
ing.—HELEN CuHurRcH, Chairman, Assembly Com- 
mittee. 


Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. “How 
can we combat juvenile delinquency in war- 
time?” was the subject of a panel discussion 
presented before the members of the P.-T. A 
at a special assembly program, March 7, 1944. 
The seniors from the modern problems class 
attempted to answer the following important 
questions: Who are juvenile delinquents? What 
is the local picture in regard to youthful law 
breakers? What evidence is there of a nation- 
wide increase in juvenile delinquency? What 
are the important causes for this increase? What 
measures are being, or should be, taken to 
remedy these conditions? After the seniors 
completed the panel, the problem was put to the 
students attending the assembly. 


One of the most outstanding assemblies of the 
year was developed around the “Schools-at- 
War Objectives.” A military atmosphere per- 
vaded this program. Stirring war tunes by the 


—“6he last word — 


on student council 
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Harry C. McKown’s 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


Explains how to initiate, promote, or- 
ganize, administer, and improve a stu- 
dent council or a plan for youth 
participation in control. Includes every- 
thing about student council work the 
school administrator or instructor should 
know, from history and principles to 
procedures, activities, financial admin- 
istration, and evaluation. $2.50. 


Send for a copy on approval now 


McGRAW HILL BOOK Co., INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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band and choral groups and tableaux showing 
the roles students can play in the present emer- 
gency were features of the program. The script 
for the program was written by six staff mem- 
bers of the Log, high school paper. New lyrics 
for the hit tunes sung in the program were also 
written by the students. The programs which 
followed this assembly were designed to acquaint 
students with different branches of the armed 
service, defense industries they might enter, or 
definite community services they could perform. 

The assembly held April 14, in recognition of 
Pan-American Day, featured the Latin American 
Spirit. At the assembly, twenty-one flags of 
the countries of the Pan-American Union were 
presented by the president of the student council 
to the principal of Lincoln High. The flags, 
which were purchased with money obtained from 
redeemed tax stamps, were borne in a procession 
to the stage by members of the Pan-American 
Club. In addition to the program of music and 
dances, the Mexican Consul was a guest speaker 
on the program. 

Port Huron, Michigan, High School. Regular 
assemblies are held each Thursday morning for 
all students. The length of the period varies 
from thirty minutes to one hour, depending upon 
the program. All programs open with singing 
the school song and close with the Flag Salute 
and the “Star Spangled Banner.” The band al- 
ways plays as the student body enters and leaves 
the auditorium. Students always serve as chair- 
men, and faculty members rarely appear on the 
programs. A few general announcements of 
interest to all are permitted at the beginning of 
some programs. These include school parties, 
athletic events, school plays, etc. 


General policies are planned by the Assembly 
Board composed of six classes and the faculty 
adviser. The student committee assists with the 
arrangement and scheduling of each program. 
Regular programs planned for each year are: 

1. An opening program in the fall under the 
supervision of the student council. Class of- 
ficers are introduced. The president outlines the 
function and planned activities of the council. 
The Pep Committee and yell leaders usually 
have a part in this program. The principal usual- 
ly speaks briefly on plans for the year. 


2. One big pep assembly is held before the 
most important football game, and another be- 
fore the most exciting basketball game. The 
Pep Committee of the student council is in charge 
and makes all arrangements. Occasionally there 
is an outside speaker, an interested business 
man or a former player. The students like to 
have the coach introduce the players and make 
comments on the athletic events. 

3. The Armistice Day Program is always ar- 
ranged by the American Legion. It usually 
consists of patriotic music, a speeaker, prayer, 
and taps. 

4. The Christmas assembly is traditional. The 
choir sings music appropriate to the occasion, 
the stage is decorated in keeping with the sea- 
son, and a short pageant is enacted. 

5. The Easter Program is also traditional. A 
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local minister talks for about ten minutes, and 


special vocal and instrumental music is arranged 
by school groups. 

6. Once each semester, the National Honor 
Society arranges a program. This consists of an 
induction ceremony for new members, announce. 
met of valedictorian and salutatorian, exhorta. 
tions on citizenship, leadership, service, and 
character, etc. 

7. Twice each year, award assemblies are held, 
Awards are made principally in athletics, music, 
and literary events. Usually these programs 
feature an outside speaker such as the local 
sports editor, stunts, music, etc. 

8. The last program on each semester’s sched- 
ule is the senior assembly. These programs are 
generally composed of speeches on various top- 
ics, traditional activities, etc. 

9. Additional programs arranged by students 
include: A band concert; two plays by Dramatics 
Club; programs on national defense and for 
American Education Week by the public speak- 
ing classes; a community sing; a program by the 
Library Club for Book Week; and War Savings 
campaign programs by the Student Council. 

10. Each year there are five programs ar- 
ranged through the School Assembly Service, 
Local civic groups such as Rotary International 
usually give two or three programs. The F.BI. 
and State Police sometimes assist with programs 
given by outsiders.—M. STEVENSON, Assembly 
Program Chairman. 
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ANNUALS 


These Are Memorable Days 
and 


There is no better way to record them 
than in the School Annual. What 
would be more appropriate this year 
than a “Victotry and Peace” Edition? 
Our Annuals are designed to meet the 
requirements of any school, in either 
a Printed, a Lithographed, or a Mime- 
ographed type book. Write for a quo- 
tation on your specifications. 
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KEYS — CHARMS — AWARDS 


For your Annual or Newspaper Staff 
An ideal way to reward individual 
staff members for their services. New 
folder is just off the press showing 
available designs. Write for your 
copy before the supply is exhausted. 
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Every indication is that the shortage of basket- 
pall equipment is in every way real and that 
there is no relief in sight. 





A new edition of the Medill Stylebook, hand- 
book for reporters and copyreaders originally 
issued nearly ten years ago, has just been pub- 
lished by the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University.—School Press Review. 





Addressing a Sports Group recently in Chicago, 
Harry Stuhldreher, University of Wisconsin Foot- 
ball Coach and quarterback of Notre Dame’s 
famed Horsemen, proposed that a full program 
of American athletics be installed in post-war 
Europe as a means to a lasting peace. 

He asserted that a “Democratic Education” of 
hate instilled Nazi youth could best be accom- 
plished by versing them in American sports. 





All schools publishing duplicated newspapers 
and yearbooks should have the suggestions of 
National Duplicated Exchange, Danville, Indiana. 





A statement of policy for school newspapers 
in the days of changeover from war to peace 
has been formulated by a committee of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association. 





Dorothy Thompson, Mark Van Doren, Bob 
Hope, and Sidney Whipple, assistant editor of the 
New York World Telegram, will serve as judges 
in a new national V-Mail ietter contest sponsored 
by the high school publications in co-operation 
with the United States Treasury Department. 
For complete information, write Education Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





High School Contest Announced 

The Dumbarton Oaks plan will be the main 
theme of the Nineteenth National High School 
Contest conducted by the League of Nations 
Association, according to an announcement made 
by Mrs. Harrison Thomas, Education Secretary 
of the Association, at 8 West 40th Street, New 
York. The examination will be held April 13 
in local public high schools. 





Illinois Association Injunction 


Because the Illinois High School Association 
declared a high school boy ineligible for par- 
ticipating in a national all-star baseball game 
in violation of Illinois Association rules, a pro- 
moting newspaper secured a writ of mandamus 
to compel the Springfield High School to retain 
the boy’s name on the athletic eligibility list and 


| at the same time secured a writ of injunction 
' from a Chicago court to restrain the Illinois 
_ Association from preventing the boy from par- 


ticipating. These writs were secured with only 
one side of the case having been presented. This 
is customary in cases of this kind because the 
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defender is not notified until after the plea has 
been acted upon. Such writs are temporary and 
apply only until both sides of the case can be 
presented through regular court channels. 

For various reasons, including the fact that the 
plaintiff probably did not have a very good 
chance of winning the suit, the writ of manda- 
mus was not actually served on the Springfield 
High School. The boy transferred to a non- 
member private school outside the jurisdiction 
of the state high school association and when 
the state association presented its side of the 
case, the judge dissolved the writ of injunction 
with the consent of the plaintiff—Oklahoma 
High School Athletic Association Bulletin. 





National Essay Contest 


A $1,000 cash prize will be won by some high 
school student in the United States for writing 
the best essay, from 500 to 1,000 words, on the 
subject of “What Americanism Means to Me.” 
Principals and teachers are asked to inform their 
students about this opportunity and urge their 
participation. 

A folder containing complete information in 
reference to the rules and regulations of this 
essay contest may be obtained from the Essay 
Contest Chairman of local units of the Ladies 
Auxiliary, or by writing to National Head- 
quarters, Ladies Auxiliary Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 406 West 34th Street, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 





Field work in charge of W. Roy Breg, executive 
secretary of Allied Youth, Inc., has directly 
reached in high school and college gatherings 
a total of 827,318 students. In the several years 
of Allied Youth’s special service to high schools 
in alcohol education and alcohol-free recreation, 
conferences attended by 87,251 young people con- 
tributed to youth’s action on the drinking prob- 
lem. Huge quantities of printed material have 
been circulated. 





“Handbook for High School Journalism,” by 
Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar Horn, has just 
been published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. The authors of this book have been 
contributors to School Activities and are known 
to its readers. 





A sixteen-year-old freshman editor, with an 
all-freshman staff, turned out a prize-winning 
newspaper at North Texas State during 1943- 
1944. 

Burl Stiff, Denton, edited the Campus Chat, 
which has been judged by the Associated Col- 
legiate Press as “Pacemaker,” highest rating ob- 
tainable by a college or university newspaper. 

—Texas Outlook 





A book of information and references about 
the notable people and events connected with 
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every day of the year has just been published by 
the American Library Association, Chicago, 
under the title “Anniversaries and Holidays.” 





Shortest Graduation Address 
on Record 


The president of the board of directors of the 
Easton, Pennsylvania, school district, Richard 
N. M. Snyder, addressed the 1944 Easton High 
School graduating class as follows: 

“What I have to say will necessarily be brief. 
I have no message or advice to offer. Rather, I 
want to apologize to you. After 2,000 years of 
Christianity my generation has dragged you 
through the worst depression the world has ever 
seen, and now to prove our unfitness we are im- 
mersing you in the most horrible blood bath civ- 
ilization has ever known. 

“This mess that we are handing you is a flag- 
rant case of adult delinquency. We now look 
to you for a better world. Despite your teen age, 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air 
dried lemonwood. Flat type 11/2” 
x 3/4 x 5 1/2’ to 6’ long. Every 
stave guaranteed to make a good 
bow if properly worked. Price 
only $12.00 per dozen. 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY 
& MFG. CO. 

Box 303 Lima, Ohio 
Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with 
shafts; also flax thread. Folder free. 








I believe that your jitterbugging, boogie-woogie, 
and bobby socks represent a more mature men. 
tality than our’ slot machines, politics, and radio 
singing commercials. 

“We have given you the tools so that you might 
justify yourselves in the eyes of your children, 
Don’t fail them as we have. Good luck and God 
bless you!”—The Texas Outlook, 





Give Us Classroom Democracy 


The classroom should be a small democracy at 
work. This is not always true. A classroom 
dominated by an autocratic taskmaster demand- 
ing compliance of the student is not democratic, 
Neither is the classroom where students do as 
they please. 

Fear of the teacher has no place in the clasgs- 
room. Teachers and students should know their 
goals and work together to achieve them. The 
teacher should direct and guide the learning to 
make the best use of the time. 

Another example of teacher autocracy is 
where the teacher has no regard for the rights of 
time which rightfully belongs to students and 
other teachers. A teacher should not make as- 
signments with threats that force the students 
to devote time to the subject which rightfully 
belongs to other teachers. There are teachers 
who over-value their subject matter. Knowledge 
is important, but knowledge without a working 
plan in the democratic classroom or country has 
missed its aim.—Educational Leadership. 
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Do you have your copy? 


Dr. Harry C. McKown’s “Fools and Foolish- 
ness” brings to you the fascinating stories of how 
progress in science, invention, exploration, busi- 
ness, agriculture, and education came about. It 
is a book full of information and 
for every class, yet one that never need be 


made “required” reading. 
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Price $2.00 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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AGE LIMIT FOR FUTURE VOTERS 
NEXT NATIONAL DEBATE TOPIC 


Proposals for lowering the voting age to eight- 
teen years have been widely discussed during 
the past two years. “Resolved, That the legal 
voting age should be reduced to eighteen years,” 
is the question which is being debated in high 
schools throughout the country this year. 


A manual on this question is being prepared 
by the National University Extension Associa- 
tion, which sponsors the nationwide high school 
debating program, and there is an abundance of 
material available for use in its discussion. 

In connection with this question, the following 
quoted from an item in School and Society might 
be of interest: 


For many decades the people, apparently with 
little or no reluctance, intrusted to 18-year-olds, 
and even to 16- and 15-year olds, a responsibility 
at least comparable in its significance with the 
responsibility of the ballot — namely, the educa- 
tion of the people’s children. 

Lotus D. Coffman’s “The Social Composition 
of the Teaching Population,” published in 1911, 
revealed that at least one in four of the public 
school teachers at that time was not old enough 
to vote. And while notable advances have since 
been made, in large part as a result of Coffman’s 
pioneer study and others following the same 
pattern, these have almost always encountered 
bitter opposition. We are nothing if not fair, 
and we like to be generous, so we suggest this 
authentic “precedent” to the advocates of voting 
by 18-year-olds for whatever it may be worth 
to them. 

This year’s debate topic suggests other projects 
which may be carried on by different groups, 
such as: (1) A public opinion survey or poll to 
find out what students and citizens in the com- 
munity think about the proposition. (2) Pub- 
lication in the school newspaper of editorials, 
interviews, or an “Open Forum” on the topic. 
(3) A forum or panel discussion of it as an 
assembly program. (4) Possible use of the ques- 
tion as the theme for the 1945 commencement 
program. 


EDITORIAL BOARD OF SCHOOL PAPER 
INITIATES SIGNIFICANT PROJECTS 


The editorial board of the News, Benson High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska, is the “sparkplug” of 
the paper. Last year the board led the news- 
Paper staff in half a dozen minor successes, but 

















two projects stand out. 

_ Congestion in the school cafeteria became un- 
} bearable, probably because more students were 
| “aming money, mothers didn’t have time to pre- 
Pare lunches, and rationing made it difficult to 
Secure lunch meats and butter for sandwiches. 
} These facts were presented in an editorial. The 
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editor assigned reporters to clock the lines in the 
cafeteria. With statistics for a week available, 
the board went to work on possible improve- 
ments. A staggered schedule of dismissals from 
library and study halls was drawn up and pub- 
lished. The result was a barrage of negative 
comment: “It won’t work!” An administrative 
officer flatly rejected the proposal on the ground 
that cafeteria workers couldn’t handle the crowd 
on the proposed basis. 


At this point the cafeteria supervisor was 
called in. She thrilled the board by agreeing to 
give the plan a trial. Together the editor and 
the cafeteria supervisor went to the principal 
to ask for a trial date. Through news stories 
end editorials the student body and faculty were 
prepared for the day of change. To the amaze- 
ment of everyone, including the editorial board, 
the new procedure reduced to exactly half the 
length of time a student had to wait in line. The 
plan became permanent, and most persons have 
already forgotten that the lunchroom schedule 
was ever any different. 


For fourteen years Benson High had no base- 
ball team. Every spring students grumbled and 
asked each other, “Why can’t we. . .?”, etc. 
Last spring the sports editor brought the matter 
up before the editorial board. After a lengthy 
discussion, the board decided the problem was 
administrative, and instead of addressing the 
student body through the paper, the editor ap- 
pointed a committee to interview the principal. 

This committee returned with a long list of 
objections. The board set to work to find an- 
swers. The assistant athletic director was per- 
suaded to coach the team. The local post of the 
American Legion was interested in providing 
suits. A list of boys who wanted to try out for 
the team was compiled. Armed with this and 
other materials, the committee again called at 
the principal’s office. Not at this meeting, but 
at another one following it, the principal agreed 
to the staff proposal. The next issue of the News 
carried the scoop of the year, if not of several 
years. 

When special issues are under consideration, 
the board calls in expert advice. During the 
campaign for a school baseball team, the sports 
editor brought several prominent athletes with 
him to sessions. When changes were being urged 
in the cafeteria procedure, the cafeteria super- 
visor was asked to meet with the board. Several 
times the principal of the school has requested 
an opportunity to discuss school problems with 
the group. 

Because they feel that their opinions count 
and believe that they can make important con- 
tributions to their school, the members of the 
editorial board take their job seriously, devote 
endless hours to their plans, and never rush into 
print with “harebrained” ideas. After five years 
and five completely new staffs, the adviser has 
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never had to overrule a board decision. —GUNNAR 
Horn, Adviser, Benson High News, Benson High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


PARTICIPATION AWARDS MAY BE 
EARNED BY ANY SCHOOL CITIZEN 


In 1934 the faculty and Student Executive 
Board of Kit Carson Junior High School, Sac- 
ramento, California, developed a system of 
awards open to all students. It was decided to 
offer an award to any citizen of the school tak- 
ing part in school activities listed under four 
general headings: Social Service, Citizenship, 
Scholarship, and Sportsmanship. 

To win the Participation Award, two credits 
must be earned in activities under each of these 
classifications, and four additional credit points 
in the particular activity in which the student 
excels. All kinds of school and community ac- 
tivities and services may earn credits for stu- 
dents. 

The purpose of this plan is to shift the empha- 
sis from awards in athletics to the recognition of 
all-round participation in the varied activities of 
the school, and to encourage initiative on the 
part of students. Any student willing to put 
forth the effort can win the Participation Award. 

The task of keeping the records of the re- 
quired credits is the students’ alone, and it de- 
pends entirely upon the initiative of each boy 
or girl whether the award is earned. The idea 
for the system as developed by the first ex- 
ecutive board was submitted to the student body 
assembly, where it was approved and adopted as 
a permanent plan. 

During the last five weeks of a school term, 
students who believe that they can qualify for 
the award may submit cards under the four 
subheads to members of the faculty who know 
of their work. If these students then submit 
proper evidence to the Student Body Adviser of 
participation to a satisfactory extent, their names 
are recommended to the committee on Student 
Body Affairs and certificates are presented at 
the final assembly of the school term.—H. F. 
CLARKE, Principal, Kit Carson Junior High 
School, Sacramento, California. 


SOMETHING TO DO FOR EVERYONE 
ON “SOPHOMORE SOCIAL NIGHT” 


Something to do! Yes, for everybody. The 
pupils and teachers worked together; the pupils, 
by their own plans, and the teachers at the direc- 
tion of the efficient student committees who 
sponsored “The Sophomore Social Night,” at 
Portola High School, Plumas County, California. 

This recent project which was aimed at liven- 
ing up a dead-spot in the school’s social calendar 
was thought of, planned by, and executed, all by 
students (high school sophomores in fact) who 
needed to swell the very slim sophomore purse, 
and at the same time provide fun for the great- 
est number of students, their ages notwithstand- 
ing. 

The class president assembled a small com- 
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mittee of workers. His selection was made on | 


the basis of executive skill, journalistic and 
“poster” talent, and “elbow grease.” 

Five fifteen minute meetings, snatched from 
the lunch hour, brought the following schedule 
of the evening’s events into shape: 


EVENT PLACE TIME 
Badminton Gym. 7:30- 8:39 
Basketball Gym. 7:30- 8:30 
Ping Pong Gym. 8: 30-10: 00 


Home Ec. Rm. 7:30-10:00 
Home Ec. Rm. 7:30-10:00 
Home Ec. Rm. 7:30-10:00 
Dancing Music Rm. 7:30-10:30 
All-out Dancing Music Rm. 10: 00-10:39 


The committee selected teachers to “be on 
hand” at each event. They had responsibilities 
given them by the committee; the teacher who 
enjoyed a game of ping-pong was assigned to 
the ping-pong room and so on, according to 
talents and tastes. 

Each student was aware of the schedule and, 
of course, soon found his spot. That the Game 
Room should be as highly successful was a sur- 
prise. The “Home Ec.” room was used for this 
because of the large table room. Games — mo- 
nopoly, Chinese checkers, etc. — were laid out 
on the tables, and this was a welcome respite for 
the student who finds little joy in active games, 
The fortune telling booth, also in the game room, 
did a landslide business. At five cents for your 
fortune, the line was strong when closing time 
came. 

The crowning money-maker of the evening 
was the White Elephant Booth. This bit of 
Cathay occupied a corner of the Game Room 
and behind giddy and jovial white elephants Jay 
the enticingly wrapped packages of surprise. No 
bazaar of China created more interest! Each 
package was labeled — “girl” or “boy” for ap. 
propriateness. No package exceeded fifteen 
cents. All sophomore students donated these 
items, which netted nearly ten dollars. 

The financial situation was as follows. All 
tickets to the event were ten cents. This in- 
cluded entrance fee and a door prize. The latter 
was a white maple lamp made by a sophomore 
boy at shop. The fortune telling event was five 
cents, and there was no further inside charge. 
“Cokes,” peanuts and pop-corn were sold.—Mnas. 


Game Room 
Fortune Telling 
White Elephant Bth. 





Some of the best positions in America - 
obtained through 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 





SCHOOL MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Send All Orders to 


BLACK MAGAZINE AGENCY 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
Agents Wanted — _ Write for Catalog 
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w. Garver, Portola Junior-Senior High School, 
Portola, California. 


OUR TEEN-AGE “HANGOUT” 
SOLVES WARTIME PROBLEM 


Even in busy wartimes, too many restless teen- 
agers have the “time-on-my-hands” blues and 
a “something-to-do-after-school” problem. That 
this social problem can become particularly 
grave in wartime is evidenced by the amount 
of space in the press currently given to warn- 
ings, analyses, and discussions of the problem. 


Unwilling to let a recognized need go unmet, 
the University School, Bloomington, Indiana, 
launched a program designed to fill the social 
requirements of its own student body. Believed 
to be the first project of its kind in Indiana, the 
program makes the school cafeteria social head- 
quarters for students from 4:00 to 5:00 after 
school on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, 
and from 7:30 to 11:00 on Friday and Saturday 
evenings. 

The students’ need is not for formally planned 
entertainment, but rather for a place to meet — 
a “hangout” where they may make their own 
good times in acceptable surroundings and with 
proper supervision. On this theory, the com- 
mittees arrange little in the way of a formal 
program. 

An electric music box has been installed, 
bottled soft drinks are on sale, and various types 
of games are available. Dancing and “coking” 
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— Suggestions for Spring Plays — 
Quiet Everybody 

New—3 acts; 7 m; 8 w....75 cts. 
Something’s Cookin’ 

New-—3 acts; 6 m; 6 w....75 ets. 
Little Acorns 

3 acts—3 m; 5 w. Lots of fun.. 
75 cts. 
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Coveralls 
3 acts—4 m; 6w. Popular. 75 cts. 
Submarine Island 
8 act thriller; 4m; 4w....75 ets. 
E._pripGeE ENTERTAINMENT House 
Franklin, Ohio Denver 2, Colo. 
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together, plus the inexhaustible chatter about the 
senior who is definitely “mellow” and the “drip” 
who is certainly “icky,” make up the bulk of the 
evening’s fun. Although the afternoon sessions 
are limited to University School students, the 
evening meetings are open to their invited guests. 
Each student is responsible for the conduct of 
his or her guest, and must register the guest’s 
name with the chaperones. 

The social program is under the sponsorship 
of the University School’s Patron Faculty Coun- 
cil. One faculty member is present at each ses- 
sion to identify students and to be responsible 
for the building and equipment used. A suf- 
ficient number of parents is designated to serve 
as chaperones each session. 


Comments from patrons and civic leaders 
since the inauguration of the program have been 
distinctly: favorable, and student leaders have 
endorsed it from the undergraduate viewpoint. 
The success of the project makes the University 
School staff feel that it is making a valuable 
contribution in wartime to today’s “forgotten 
generation,” the teen-agers.—DOROTHY ROBERT- 
son, the University School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


INGENIOUS STUDENTS TURN DRAB 
CORNER INTO ATTRACTIVE PLACE 


The Student Government organization of 
Classical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
tackled constructively the problem of providing 
a lounge and powder room for girl students. 


In the basement of the building the students 
discovered a large room filled with discarded 
furniture covered with the accumulated dust of 
years. The bare brick walls were dingy and 
unsightly, but the result is a good example of 
student ingenuity when they go to work with 
vigor and imagination. The junk was removed, 
walls and floors cleaned and painted in a light 
color which made the room bright and cheerful. 
Although the high school has no shops, the stu- 
dents made use of their junior high experiences 
in woodwork and constructed several attractive 
pieces of furniture, including an elaborate dress- 
ing table with mirrors. 

The result is a room of which the entire school 
is justly proud. It has enriched incalculably the 
daily living of the girls. It seems incredible that 
a place of daintiness and beauty could have been 
made out of the dingy corner in the school base- 
ment, but the fact that it was done is a tribute 
to the vision and perseverance of the Student 
Government organization which sponsored the 
project.—C. I. Cuatro, Curriculum Specialist, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 


LOCKER SITUATION GETS OUT OF HAND; 
STUDENTS DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


At the beginning of the terms we had a vexing 
problem growing out of the use of lockers. With 
an increased enrollment, as many as five or six 
students were forced to use the same locker. 

With only four minutes between classes, much 
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confusion resulted, and often books and wraps 
were left scattered about. Doors of lockers were 
left unclosed, pilfering took place, and general 
untidiness reigned. 


Leaders of the student body decided that this 
condition could not be allowed to prevail and 
that some sort of action was necessary. The 
matter was discussed and it was decided to hold 
an efficiency contest among the classes, and to 
award recognition to the classes whose mem- 
bers kept their lockers in the best condition. 


Lockers were to be inspected each day and 
efficiency points given. Every morning after the 
first period, a student committee inspected al] 
lockers and posted the results. When unsatis- 
factory, a note was left in the locker stating im- 
provements to be made. 


A decided improvement was noticed from the 
first. Students became conscious of their actions 
and began to show more sense of responsibility. 
Now one may walk the full length of the build- 
ing without finding lockers open or books and 
wraps on the floor. 

At the end of each month a committee of 
parents comes to the school and places a value 
on each locker according to its tidiness. Then 
all figures for the month are tabulated. This 
project is an example of what students can do if 
given an opportunity to co-operate in solving 
a common problem. The activity was initiated 
by students and carried out by them, and it had 
an extraordinary influence on the morale, tidi- 





ness, and responsibility of the entire school— | 


Grorce E. Murpuy, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Belleville, Michigan, High School. 


THIS IS HOW OUR STUDENT COUNCIL 
PUT OVER A PROJECT IN ETIQUETTE 


In 1936 the student council of Leonia, New 
Jersey, High School, instigated a project to im. 
prove student manners and courtesy which stil] 
has an influence. After a series of discussions, 
it was decided to organize small informal dis- 
cussion groups during the activity period to teach 
social behavior to students. 

Membership in the groups was purely volun. 
tary, but there was no lack of interest. A com- 
mittee consisting of five students was chosen to 
gather material for use in the discussion groups, 
This committee worked with the council adviser 
in assembling material, organizing the groups, 
suggesting topics, methods, and the like. 

Regular weekly discussion meetings were held 
under the leadership of competent students, 
Material was prepared in advance and meetings 
were carefully planned. Secretaries compiled 
and edited notes on all meetings. These notes 
were mimeographed and exchanged with other 
groups and sometimes discussed in homerooms, 

As the discussions progressed, the participating 
students were organized into four permanent 
discussion forums. Reports on discussions were 
posted throughout the building. Some of the 
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PUBLICITY CUTS 
MATS AND ART 





Many Schools, Colleges 
and Universities in the 
Southwest have their Cuts 
and Mats of Football 
Players and Other School 
Activities made by Harper 
Standard Engraving Co. 
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cs featured were: telephone manners, duties 
of host and hostess in social affairs, introductions, 
etiquette in the classroom, conduct at dances, 
appearance, dress, table manners, and proper 
pehavior at the theatre. 

Later, separate meetings were held for boys 
and girls. At these gatherings, problems of boy 
and girl relationships were dealt with. Questions 
were developed by the different groups on vari- 
ous problems of etiquette. A vote was taken on 
the problems which students thought most im- 

t. 

This led to the writing of a handbook on eti- 
quette for students, designed to answer their 
questions. This handbook is almost entirely the 
work of students and shows that students tackled 
the problems with great ingenuity and foresight. 
The booklet has the title “Safety First in Eti- 
quette.” This project has stood the test of time, 
and we can recommend it to other schools.— 
RicoarD M. Bett, Adviser, Student Council, 
Leonia, New Jersey, High School. 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY 
ENJOY PHEASANT DINNER ANNUALLY 


An event which is looked forward to by stu- 
dents and faculty in the Kingston, Michigan, 
High School is the annual “Pheasant Dinner.” 
This is sponsored by the Home Economics and 
Vocational Agriculture students. 

Kingston is located in a section of Michigan 
where there are many pheasants, and for weeks 
before the event the boys boast of how many 
they are going to “bag” and keep telling the 
girls to get ready to do a lot of cooking. Faculty 
members are the only carefree guests, as the 
Home Economics girls must prepare and serve 
the pheasants provided by the boys. 

Usually the boys provide enough pheasants on 
the half day which they get off from school to 
go hunting, but if they fail to do so, they resort 
to private hunting excursions to fill the necessary 
quota. After the proud hunters present their 
spoil to the girls, the job is mostly that of the 
girls from then until the big event. They choose 
their own menu, order the groceries, and pre- 
pare the meal with no supervision by adults. 

Come the night of the big event and tables 
shine with spotless cloths and carefully arranged 
service. The boys, their carefully brushed clothes 
and scrubbed faces in marked contrast to the 

carefree hunters of the day before, bustle about 

making last minute check-ups on their program. 
lr girls, dressed in their best, hover anxiously 
}@ound the table and in and out the kitchen. 
At last all is ready. The delicious dinner is 
‘served by efficient waitresses. 





by 


} “shes, but this usually ends by a display of 


} When the last morsel of food has disappeared, 
4program of humorous speeches is presented. 
} After the fun is over, there are the stacks of 
Mitty dishes remaining. The boys boisterously 
aim that they are not going to do the 


y with most of them in their shirt sleeves 


ing dishes in the Home Economics room. The 
act is to return the borrowed items.— 
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DorotHy LOVELL, 
School. 


Kingston, Michigan, High 


SPANISH FIESTA POPULAR NUMBER 
ON SPRING ACTIVITY CALENDAR 


The Spanish Fiesta at B. U. H. S. has be- 
come an annual affair by popular demand. The 
party is generally held in the spring, our least 
busy season, and anyone in the student body who 
has studied or is studying Spanish is eligible to 
attend. A charge of 15c or 20c is made to 
cover the cost of prizes and refreshments. We 
hold our Fiesta in the school auditorium, where 
the floor is cleared of all seats except three or 
four rows near the stage, just enough to accom- 
modate the sixty-five or seventy who attend. 
A large percentage of our pupils go home on 
buses which leave immediately after school, and 
so we hold our party the last two periods of a 
school day, generally on a Friday afternoon. 

Our entertainment varies with the talents of 
the students attending, but last year’s program 



























READING PROBLEMS 
Solved .... 


All aspects of problems in READING 
are now solved by scientifically pictur- 
ing which are TEACHER and which are 
PUPIL responsibilities. 


This is done by a new type of stage- 
setting which provides both a TEACH- 
ER’S and a PUPIL’S curriculum. 


The teacher’s curriculum is a ready 
“tool.” It lists all abilities to be ac- 
quired. Things to do and how to do 
them are clearly stated. 


One superintendent writes, “They are 
priceless.” Another, “Why did not some- 
one think of that long ago?” 


They come in sets. Minimum set 
covers material for one teacher and 40 
pupils in any grade at $1. Minimum 
charge account. 12 sets at $10. 


CURRICULA 
@ COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Cedar Falls 5, Iowa 


[)NIFORMS 


New Style Book show- 
ing Uniforms IN COLORS. 
Also special designing. Won- 
derful line of samples. Write 
us first. 

DeMeculin Bros. & Co., 1060 S. 
4th St., Greenville, Illinois. 














































was typical. We began with a two-act play 
given in Spanish and then in English, produced 
by the third year Spanish class. Preparation 
of the play was carried on as a regular class 
activity, and class attention was given to correct 
pronunciation, inflection, and a convincing in- 
terpretation of the lines. We have used plays 
from “Piececitas Expanolas Faciles” by Ruth L. 
Henry, published by Allyn and Bacon, and par- 
ticularly enjoy “Uno de ellos debe casarse.” 


The comedy was followed by the Jarabe Ta- 
patio, the Mexican hat dance. 


Members of the school orchestra, who also 
study Spanish, formed an instrumental group 
and played us several lively appropriate num- 
bers, and various Latin American songs were 
sung in Spanish, some as solos, some by a 
chorus, and the most popular numbers by the 
entire group. 

A mock bull fight with the usual two-man bull 
never fails to bring a laugh. 


When the more formal part of the program 
was concluded the remaining seats were pushed 
back against the wall, leaving the entire floor 
free for games. The party then broke up into 
groups, each guest going to the station whose 
number he was given on entering the party. 
When a whistle was blown, each group began to 
play a different game. (The games, as many as 
there are groups, were planned and directed by 
members of the second year class.) These were 
some of the most popular games: 

Loteria—a bingo game in Spanish, available 
from Banks Upshaw Co. in Dallas. 

Making lists of Spanish words using only the 
letters contained in a given word. 

Matching parts of proverbs. 

“Simon dice’ — “Simon says” in Spanish. 

Viewing a table of small objects and then 
writing the names of as many as can be recalled 
in Spanish. 

After a five minute play period had passed, 
a warning whistle was blown so that the game 
leaders might collect equipment and award 
certificates to winners. Then a second whistle 
was sounded as a signal for the groups to pro- 
ceed to the next game. This procedure was 
repeated until everyone had had an opportunity 
to play all of the games, and then the various 
winners, and there were many, were called to 
the stage to participate in the “play-off” which 
consisted of a simple quiz program in Spanish. 
We had chosen questions pertaining to local 
school life or to Latin America. The final win- 
ners of the quiz program were awarded prizes. 

Although we know that the “Pinata” is a 

Christmas celebration, we can’t resist including 
one in our Spring Fiesta and some of the master- 
pieces which have been produced have been re- 
markable. We have found that a large paper 
bag works quite as well as an “olla” and is much 
more easily obtained. 
_ Following the breaking of the pinata, refresh- 
ments were served, after which the party ended 
with a song from the students and a sigh of relief 
from the adviser—RvuTH FRANKEL, Counselor, 
Bishop Union High School, Bishop, California. 
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CLUB MAKES SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ATTRACTIVE PLACE TO WORK 


As a result of the efforts and resourcefulnegs | 
of the Library Club and its sponsor, Miss Dorothy” 
Bertsch, students of Lebanon, Indiana, High 
School, now find their school’s library an at. 
tractive place to study and to spend leisure hours 
in wholesome reading. . 

Instead of finding the same old classroom | 
atmosphere, they note cheerful touches such ag 
potted plants and flowers, seasonal wall decora- 
tions, a new display on the bulletin-board each : 
week, attractive covers for new books along the 
blackboard, a table of special displays or holiday 
decorations. The Club made up of student ]j- 
brarians is responsible for this atmosphere. 

The Club is also active in other ways. For 
National Book Week, the members gave an 
assembly program to open a drive to collect 
books to send to servicemen. Patterned on Dr, 
I. Q.’s radio program, the entertainment consisted 
of audience participation in guessing the titles 
of books from clues read or acted out by mem- 
bers of the Club. To intensify the drive, later in 
the week a mixer was sponsored, the admission 
to which was at least one book. 

In addition to this group activity, book reviews 
are prepared on new books received at the li- 
brary. The reviews are sent to homeroom teach- 
ers, and the best published in the school paper, 

Recently the school paper published articles 
and editorials expressing the gratitude of the 
student body for the work of the Club and its | 
sponsor.—BETTy ARNSMAN, Publicity Director, 
Lebanon, Indiana, High School. 
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THIS IS HOW WE SOLVED 
A BAD NOON HOUR DILEMMA 


At the Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, High School, 
a large group of students bring their lunches, 
They eat in two large halls on the basement floor 
of the schoolhouse, with a teacher to supervise 
both groups. 

This arrangement resulted in great disorder 
and extra work for janitors. Then, too, it had 
an unwholesome influence on school morale. The 
situation was discussed in faculty and student 
council meetings and finally a plan was devised 
which proved effective. 

It was decided to appeal to the _ students 
through a campaign which would make use of 
interesting and humorous cartoons. New car- 
toons were placed in the lunchroom each day 
which showed ingenious art work of students | 
and featured catchy, humorous slogans. Soon | 
students caught the idea and began to practice | 
self-discipline. There was an immediate improve- 
ment in the lunchroom manners of students and | 
a marked contrast in the condition of the halls 7 
at the end of noon periods. . 

This simple method carried out largely by | 
students was effective. It succeeded where dras- > 
tic disciplinary measures probably would have 
failed. The method may be described as self- 
government through student opinion, as it re 
sulted in acts of students in causing trouble in 
the lunchroom becoming decidedly unpopular— ~ 
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RoserT Lupton, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, High 
School. 


JUNIOR HIGH LEADERS PRAISED 
FOR CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Students of Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa, sponsored a series of 
projects last year which merit recognition. These 
were carried out under the leadership of the stu- 
dent council and were motivated by a desire to 


‘be of service to the school. 


The first project was planned to raise a fund 
with which to carry on other activities. It was 
a school carnival which was held Hallowe’en 
night in the school gymnasium. With over five 
hundred in attendance, the carnival provided an 
evening of entertainment which won the praise 
of the community. All the booths, games, shows, 
stunts, and contests featured gave an outlet for 
student energy and resulted in a nice sum for 
the activity fund. 

The second project was a paper drive for the 
Red Cross. A contest was held among the home- 
rooms to see which could collect the most paper. 
One class contributed over a ton of paper. This 
was so successful that a second drive was con- 
ducted to gather tin cans. 

Another project was the campaign for the sale 
of war stamps and bonds. This was an auction 
in which students donated white elephants and 
other objects which were sold to the highest 
bidder. By this method the entire community 
was interested in buying more bonds and stamps 
than usual. Another method used to stimulate 
the sale of bonds and stamps was the selection 
of a Victory King and Queen. Purchasers of 
bonds were permitted a number of votes, de- 
pending upon the size of the bond bought. 

Perhaps the most outstanding activity was a 
safety campaign. Students not only studied ways 
of practicing safety but made maps of the com- 
munity which showed places where accidents 
were likely to occur. The campaign taught stu- 
dents how to avoid accidents at these danger 
spots—LucILE Marcu, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 


IDEAS FOR PROJECTS 


Bulletin-board newspaper. Today when young 
people are more interested than ever before in 
current affairs, this would be a very significant 
project for almost any group to sponsor. Have 
a bulletin-board in the library and get some 
group such as the social science club to bring 





it up to date every day with news of the School, 
Community, State, War, and National Affairs. 


A journalism exhibit. This interesting proj- 
ect may be made a joint activity of the high 
school journalism class and the community news- 
paper. It might feature such things as printing, 
local and school publications, magazines, books, 
and other items of educational value. 


Honor roll for servicemen. Compile an honor 
roll of servicemen, to include alumni and those 
who left school to enlist. When servicemen are 
home on leave, invite them to visit the school 
and give talks before various groups. A section 
of the school paper might be devoted to the ac- 
tivities of servicemen, and part of the 1944-’45 
yearbook might be dedicated to graduates in the 





CONTINENTAL 


Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment 
of living at its best (1) Penguin Room (2) 


Sky-Hy Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge 
(4) The Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop. 


Outstandingly gay and attractive . .. Guests 
enjoy all club facilities, including swimming 


pool .. . perfect location at 
11th and Baltimore. 


22 Floors From 
of $2.50 
Modern with 


Comfort Bath 
R. E. McEachin, Mgn. Dir. 


KANSAS CITY 


Direction—Southwest Hotels Incorporated 
H. G. Manning, Founder 











1000’°S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
West including Arizona, California, Nevada, 


Grades $1800-$2200; High School $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


Oregon, Washington 


















service and contain things of interest to them. 


Panel discussion. Plan a panel discussion on 
the question, “What can you learn about citizen- 
ship from the newspaper?” In preparing for the 
discussion, let members of the panel interview 
educators, mewspapermen, and others in the 
community and get their views on the influence 
of newspapers from the point of view of edu- 
cation in citizenship. 

Visit-your-school day. Let the student council 
with the co-operation of teachers, sponsor a 
“visit-your-school day” for parents and patrons. 
This event has been successful in many places in 
not only helping to interest parents in the school, 
but making students feel responsible for the 
impression their school makes on the people of 
the community. 

A question box. Place a question box in some 
conspicuous place in the school building and en- 
courage students to deposit questions which they 
wish discussed in classes, forums, or other group 
meetings. A variation of this project is, to have 
a suggestion box where students are encouraged 
to deposit various suggestions concerning the 
school or its activities. 





Planning the Affirmative Rebuttal 
(Continued from page 185) 


vineed of this fact, they would not favor 
the reduction in the voting age. 

By taking the same authority that the 
negative used to try to establish the fact 
that only 17 per cent of the people favor a 
reduction of the voting age, we have taken 
a more recent poll and shown that the 
present figure is 52 per cent. Such a rapid 
change in opinion should establish the af- 
firmative contention that the people favor 
the affirmative proposal. 

NEGATIVE ARGUMENT: The _ affirmative 
proposal does not 
include the giving of the right to make 
contracts and to hold office to the 18-year- 
olds. Why then should we consider them 
competent to vote when they do not have 
these other rights? 
AFFIRMATIVE REFUTATION: By the very 
wording of 
this question the affirmative is merely ar- 
suing that the legal voting age should be 
reduced to 18 years. Whether young 
people are to be given the right to make 
contracts and to hold office at this earlier 
age is another question, in fact it is one 
that we would be glad to debate upon at 
another time. 

The statement that we do not entrust 
our youth with any other rights of citizen- 
ship, however, is not based upon the facts. 
For years we had no apparent objection to 
allowing 18-year-olds and in some cases 
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even 15- and 16-year-olds to be school 
teachers and entrusted with the sacred 
duties of training our children. Certainly 
we were placing a great responsibility 
upon our young people when they were 
granted this privilege at such an early age, 
Another example of our willingness to en- | 
trust youth with responsibilities is shown 
by the marriage laws of many states that 
allow youths to make marriage contracts 
before they reach the age of 21. We fee] 
that any person who is old enough to make 
a marriage contract is also old enough to 
vote. 
Editor’s note: Harold E. Gibson’s fourth, and 


final, article on the debate question will be pub. 
lished next month. 


Comedy Cues 


Visitor (in war plant): Look at that youngster, 
the one with the cropped hair, leather jacket, 
and trousers on. It’s hard to tell whether it’s a 
boy or girl. 

War Worker: She’s a girl, and she’s my daugh- 
ter. 

Visitor: My dear sir, do forgive me. I would 
never have been so outspoken if I had known 
you were her father. 

War Worker: I’m not her father; 
mother.—Michigan Educational Journal. 





I’m her 





Horse SENSE 


A Texas farmer was plowing a field with one 
horse, but he was yelling, “Giddap, Jack. Giddap, 
Casey. Giddap, Jerry. Giddap, Cromwell.” 


A stranger passing by asked, “How many 
names does your horse have?” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, “his name is Jack, but 
he doesn’t know his own strength. So I put 
blinders on him and yell those other names. He 
thinks he has other horses helping him.” 

—The Baiance Sheet 





New Days; NEw Customs 

Office Boy: Could I have tomorrow afternoon 
off, please? 

Employer: Ah, yes. Your grandmother, I sup- 
pose? 

Office Boy: Yes, sir. She’s making her first 
parachute jump, you know. 

—Minnesota Journal of Education 










CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation.. am ees 
money-saving plan. rite 
for full details and return- 
able sample. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Ce., 1025 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois 
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pee TRIPLE-VALUE DEVRY is MANY ma- 
chines in one. It offers you—in two light, easily 
carried case;—(1) all you need for 16 mm. SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE projection—(2) a mechanism 
adaptable to SILENT MOTION PICTURE PRO- 


JECTION, and (3) a SEPARATE AMPLIFYING 


SYSTEM for Lectures, Mass Meetings, Convoca- 
tion or Dramatic Classes. 

DEVRY High-Fidelity Sound is THEATER 
QUALITY. Speech is amplified in clear, crisp nat- 
uralness ... Music is reproduced in full color and 
natural fidelity of tone—at any volume. 





DEVRY Precision Projection gives you—in the 
classroom, school assembly hall or auditorium—the 
same flawless, rock-steady image for which projec- 
tionists the world over give credit to DEVRY. 

DEVRY Precision 16 mm. Motion Picture Sound 
Projectors are built by those same master craftsmen, 
from carefully selected materials, and according to 
the same rigid specifications that won DEVRY its 
Fourth Army-Navy “E”’ award for excellence in the 
production of motion picture sound equipment. 


Select the triple-value DEVRY for its engineering 
and production excellence and wide diversity of 
uses; for its quality performance, and for the long, 


4-TIME WINNER 
DEVRY ALONE 
has Earned FOUR 

kK, Consecutive Army- 
mete Navy “E awards 
for Excellence in the 
Production of Motion 
Picture Sound Equipment. 













trouble-free service it will give you. Write for color- 
ful literature—TODAY. No obligation. DEVRY 
CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 
14, Illinois. 


Make DEVRY your Recreational Film Source 
Write fer the BIG, NEW, FREE DEVRY 
FILM CATALOG—a comprehensive tabula- 
tion of carefully selected 16 mm. sound and 
silent, Educational and Recreational films, 
which include selected short subjects, full 
length features and comedies. Films for 
rent or sale... from DEVRY. 







proocccocoe etn aise seins wien tata es -- 
| DEVRY CORPORATION 

| 1111 Armitage Ave. | 
Chicago 14, Illinois | 
| Gentlemen: We are interested in the Projected Teaching | 
Aids checked below: | 
| |} DEVRY 16mm. Sound-on-Film Motion Picture Projectors | 
| DeVRY Library of Educational & Recreational Films 
: Name Title | 
} School | 
| Address | 
: Car: Sit: i ound Aes as | 





For 31 Years an Outstanding Name in Visual Education 























you may still be in time to have 
a beautiful yearbook for your 
school this year, complete with 
pictures, printed pages of writ- 


ten material, attractive title 
pages and printed covers for 
only 99c per copy! 


Write at once for FREE samples and details of The Printograph Plan! 
No obligation. Address — 


THE PRINTOGRAPH COMPANY 


“America’s Largest Publishers of High School Annuals” 


704 WALTOWER BLDG. Kansas City 6, Mo. 





